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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 


NOTHER week has passed without military 
A operations of major importance. On the 
British front our line has been locally advanced 
round the ruins of Lens; the resistance was slight, the 
enemy having apparently found his positions too costly 
to hold under a constant artillery fire directed by 
observation from the slopes immediately above him. 
On the French front a successful advance north-west of 
Hurtebise Farm on the Chemin des Dames inflicted 
1,000 casualties on the enemy, who counter-attacked 
heavily with only partial success. In the Trentino the 
Austrians made their first serious attempt to react 
against the Italian pressure, but without more than local 
success on the ground which they recently lost 
there. The intensity of the air-fighting this week 
on Sir Douglas Haig’s front suggests, as we write, 
the possibility of a renewed shock there before 
long. Our Eastern fronts—Gaza and the Tigris— 
are quiescent owing to the midsummer heat ; but some 
anxiety must be felt on their account in view of the semi- 
truce which seems to prevail on the Russian Army's 
Asiatic fronts. The German High Command is not 
given to leaving stones of this kind unturned. 


* * * 


The arrival in France of the American “ sentimental 
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division ’’—we use the habitual phrase without any 
implication as to numbers—was a surprise to the 
public. This force is the thin end of a very large wedge, 
and its"appearance will be as depressing to our enemies 
as it is cheering to ourselves. The effect in America 
will be immediate and profound. Ever since the 
United States declared war the American people—solid 
though they are in their conviction of the justice of our 
cause—have been in the position of a man who has 
broken the ice of a cold bath but not yet plunged in. 
They have had a period of preparation during which 
they were still out of intimate contact with the war, 
though they had the certainty of casualties and immense 
expenditure ahead of them. Quite inevitably their 
feelings will undergo a great change when American 
troops are fighting side by side with the French and 
British. We wish that our Government had seen fit 
to march some of these troops, if only a few hundreds, 
through London. The occasion is very exceptional ; 
we are in alliance with a great nation from which we 
never ought to have been divorced, and it is most 
desirable that the public should have an opportunity 
of manifesting its feelings. If a march of troops is 
considered impossible, our Government might at least 
take advantage of Independence Day, which falls next 
week, to give our new Allies a ceremonial and popular 
salute. We have seen it suggested that the Guards’ 
band might, on that day, play the American National 
Anthem in Trafalgar Square. This may not appeal 
to the imagination of our politicians; but, though 
superficially a small thing, it would do more to make 
Americans realise what we feel about them than any 
number of polished official phrases. 
+ * * 


The German Government has already exhausted the 
resources of stupefaction ; so that we are not really 
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amazed by the Norwegian revelations. ‘“ Baron von 
Rautenfels,” a German Imperial courier, has been caught 
red-handed carrying hundreds of bombs made up in the 
semblance of lumps of coal, cigarettes and fountain 
pens. This pretty consignment—clearly intended for 
the destruction or crippling of ships, American or Nor- 
wegian—was contained in trunks sealed with the Foreign 
Office seal, and addressed to the German Minister at 
Christiania. The Norwegians got wind of this most 
abominable breach of the laws and manners of civilised 
mankind, opened the trunks, and promptly received 
from the German Government a demand for an apology, 
on the ground that official luggage should be sacred ! 
It is the old doctrine. The Germans have the right to 
conceive and execute any murderous and treacherous 
plot, and nobody else has any right at all, but merely 
the valuable privilege of admiring the skill and boldness 
of this chosen people. The German Minister has made 
no attempt to deny his complicity, and Norway is natur- 
ally in a high state of excitement. The parallel with the 
gradual rupture with America naturally suggests itself, 
though why the Germans should want to force Norway 
into belligerence is not clear. Norwegian ships are sunk 
as things are, and one inevitable result, if Norway came 
into the war, would be the facilitation of Allied naval 
operations off her coasts. 


* * * 


By a two to one vote the All-Russian Congress of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates has resolved that 
the Duma should be abolished. The minority was com- 
posed not of supporters of the Duma but of extremists 
who wanted a stronger resolution. As the W.S.D. 
organisation is the only body exercising any authority 
amid the Russian semi-anarchy and the Duma has no 
effective backing at all, it is to be presumed that the 
Duma will go. The Congress has also passed a series 
of resolutions rejecting a separate peace whilst denounc- 
ing a victory peace. The confusion of mind which has 
existed ever since the outbreak of the Revolution has 
evidently not yet been resolved, but the eviction of 
M. Grimm and the denunciation of the latest Austrian 
peace offer (the details of which have not been published 
here, though they may be guessed) justify the view that 
when it comes to action the dominant element in Russia 
can only go one way, as their views as to the principles 
on which a peace should be founded are diametrically 
opposed to those of the Central Powers. Russian dele- 
gates are daily expected at Stockholm, where the German 
Minority still are. But since the statement of the 
German Majority was issued it has become clearer than 
ever that a basis for an international conference is not 
to be expected from the Stockholm discussions, the 
essential fact being that the Socialists of the Central 
Powers do not want peace on nationality lines, and all 
the other Socialists do. Herr Scheidemann must realise 


this. He has returned to Germany with a heavy heart. 
He informs his comrades, through Vorwdrts, that the 
only hope for Germany lies in democratisation; and 
he says that this is held by everyone outside Germany, 
not merely by her many enemies, but also by her few 
frie nds. 


The Austrian crisis develops fast, and even the timid 
are beginning to speak out. “In Austria also the 
fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul [the political prison 
of Petrograd, now the domicile of MM. Stiirmer and 
Protopopoff] will be opened some day and its prisoners 
will be changed,” said Dr. Stransky, a Czech Jew in 
the Reichsrat on June 12th. “ Count Clam-Martinic,” 
reports the Lidove Noviny, “ fidgeted and grew pale, 
got up and turned away.” When we read the tale 
which was unfolded last month at the trial of Friedrich 
Adler, or now in the Austrian Parliament, the account 
of wholesale murders committed by the Austrian 
Government on its own subjects and especially on its 
subject nationalities, we wonder how long the dies irae 
can yet be held off that incorrigible State; and we 
almost come to understand the deed of Adler, who, in 
protest against the violence of the rulers and the listless- 
ness or helplessness of the oppressed, shot the Austrian 
Premier, Count Stiirgkh, thus “ bringing to justice in 
an unconstitutional manner a Government which has 
put itself outside the Constitution.” Adler on his trial 
denounced “the shame of Austria, a State which has 
not got its equal in the world,” in which “ justice has 
been degraded into a war machine for use at home.” 
“TI went with my father [Victor Adler] to the trial of 
Kramarzh,” continued the accused in his indictment, 
(which covers many pages of small print). “As we 
were walking up the stairs, he pointed to a notice of 
* Do not spit,’ and remarked that this warning is indeed 
most necessary. . . . This one military tribunal has to 
its account 900 years of imprisonment and 26 deaths ; 
among others it sent a woman to prison for five years 
on the strength of a letter written to her husband.” 


* * * 


Five thousand Czechs who were politically suspect 
were interned at Talerhof (in Styria), said M. Striberny, 
a Czech deputy, in the Austrian Parliament on June 14th, 
in a speech which, contrary to the Constitution, was 
heavily censored. Twelve hundred of the interned 
died of epidemics alone; there are two thousand new 
graves in the cemetery. Old men, women and girls 
were sent to the Talerhof Gehenna, often bound together 
in groups, in filthy cattle-waggons. “A transport of 
forty-three interned was massacred on the road by 
Honved soldiers.” In many cases the interned were, 
on their arrival at Talerhof, “ beaten till the blood 
flowed, and tortured.” There many of them were left 
to camp in the open in the middle of December, 1914. 
The strongly pro-Austrian Ukrainian member, Dr. 
Kost Lewickij, stated in the Reichsrat that “a war 
was started (in August, 1914) by the civilian and military 
authorities in Galicia against the innocent, helpless 
Ukrainian people. Thousands of men, women and 
children were hanged or shot by court-martial or in the 
best case interned. . . . Under awful ill-treatment by 
the escorts they were sent to prison.” The Polish 
Socialist leader, M, Daszynski, described the “ libera- 
tion” of Galicia by the Austro-Hungarian and German 
armies in the summer of 1915. ‘‘ Their advance through 
Galicia,” he said, “ was the advance of the gallows and 
murder. Some say that thirty thousand people were 
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hanged, others that the number was double that figure. 
One hanged people without knowing why.” The debate 
in which the deeds of the Austrian Government were 
revealed was conducted in an atmosphere of the most 
intense exasperation. During M. Striberny’s speech a 
Czech member fainted. But the Pan-German, Herr 
Heine, a personal friend and protégé of the Clam-Martinic 
Cabinet, shouted with glee that “‘ too few people have 
been hanged in Galicia.” We should be too sanguine 
if we supposed that these facts will make any impression 
upon those amongst us who still, at this time of the day, 
try to make out a case for Austria. Their power of 
not seeing what they want not to see is perfect. 


* * * 


Both Dublin and Cork were scenes of disturbances 
on the occasion of the return of the Irish prisoners ; 
at the East Clare Election Mr. de Valera’s party was 
shot at from behind a hedge. Rioting in Cork was on a 
large scale; one life was lost and in charges by the 
police many wounds were inflicted; the leaders of 
Sinn Fein in the city deprecated such occurrences, which 
(they stated) were being fomented by enemies of their 
cause, and they advised their followers to keep off the 
streets. Seemingly, the crowd which smashed the 
windows of the county gaol and attacked the recruiting 
offices had attached itself to the Sinn Fein standard. 
The demonstrations were resented by some soldiers and 
soldiers’ dependents, and a general disorder ensued, 
which was only ended by the application of bayonets 
and the threat of machine-guns. In Dublin, on the 
other hand, the masses of sympathisers along the line of 
the procession of the released prisoners kept their own 
order, and nothing was required of the police. The 
trouble in the back streets among women and boys had 
no political significance. Still, the newspaper reports of 
events are calculated to stiffen Unionist opinion, and 
against the prospects of the success of the Convention 
one has also to record this week the decision of the 
Dublin Trades Council not to participate in the pro- 
ceedings. Sinn Fein, Labour and Mr. O’Brien’s League 
now stand out. But the Bishops have accepted Mr. 
Lloyd George’s invitation, and a noble and statesman- 
like speech by Sir Horace Plunkett—his first on a political 
platform for fifteen years—in favour of the Convention 
should have an effect. 

- * * 


Few recent speeches by private Members in the House 
of Commons have so clearly affected a division as Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s remarkable speech on Tuesday against the 
amendment to deprive the Conscientious Objectors of 
the franchise. To deprive a person permanently of the 
right to vote, merely because he steadfastly refuses to do 
something which he thinks to be wrong (and which is, 
therefore, as Lord Hugh unflinchingly declared, for him 
morally wrong), is really to penalise for opinion. By a 
two to one majority the House refused to be led further 
in the persecuting path. The question inevitably arises 
whether the present policy of the War Office, so far 
upheld by a majority of the War Cabinet, of indefinitely 
continued imprisonment with hard labour, for what is 
virtually the single offence of entertaining a conscien- 





tious objection to war, can be maintained with any 
sense of equity. Mr. Forster, replying for the War Office 
toa supplementary question, somewhat hastily declared 
that these men should not come out of prison. Does he 
mean for ever and ever? The other reason adduced 
for excluding these men from the franchise was that 
they refused (which is untrue) to render any service to 
their country. This raises an interesting question, It 
would be quite a sporting idea to insist that every 
claimant of a vote, male or female, should be required 
to state his or her occupation, and prove the public 
service to the country that he or she was rendering. 
We have travelled far from the notion of giving the vote 
to “ property ” when such a contention can be naively 
adduced from the Conservative benches. 
* * * 


“Baby Week” is upon us, and we are still without 
the Ministry of Health, which was declared three 
months ago to be urgent; and even without the little 
Bill by which Lord Rhondda desired to empower the 
Local Authorities to extend their campaign of infant 
life-saving in the ways as to which there is universal 
agreement. Meanwhile the summer has arrived, when 
just those evil influences on the infantile death-rate 
that the Local Authorities could lessen, if their legal 
powers were freed from doubt and their activities 
quickened by a Minister of Health, are sending up the 
weekly total of preventable deaths. We heartily com- 
mend the suggestion that every meeting, exhibition or 
sermon in connection with the national “ Baby Week ” 
ought to include a message to the Prime Minister and 
the War Cabinet, urging that Mr. Bonar Law’s natural 
reluctance to undertake further legislation this Session 
should not be allowed to delay a measure of such pressing 


importance. 
* * * 


At the end of last week a conference of University 
Schools of Social Study was held at the Home Office. 
This is the first time that a Government Department 
has held such a conference. The most notable occurrence 
was the official recognition of the need for specialised 
training in what is rapidly becoming a quite extensive 
branch of the public service. The opportunities opened 
up by what is virtually a new career, especially for 
educated young women, deserve recognition. The 
Home Office, which has added Welfare Supervision to 
the obligations of the Factory Acts, and the Local 
yovernment Board, which is pressing for more health 
visitors and other workers in connection with infant 
welfare, .showed themselves at one with the Ministry 
of Munitions in insisting on the importance of candidates 
for all these posts going through a year’s general course 
of social training, to be supplemented by special courses 
relating to the particular line of work to be followed. 
It was made clear that, apart from voluntary workers, 
a very rapid multiplication of salaried posts was to be 
expected in the course of the next few years. There 
will be a demand for men, as well as for women, in respect 
of the care of boys, no less than of girls, under half a 
dozen different Government Departments and practically 
all Local Authorities. 
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THE SHOWING UP OF THE 
INDIAN GOVERNMENT 


P AHE publication of the Mesopotamia Report has 
been the signal for a renewed orgy of scapegoat- 
hunting: a pious exercise much paraded by 

newspapers in the interests of their circulation, but of 

doubtful benefit to our war-efficiency, and deeply 
distressing to our Allies and friends on the Continent. 

Possibly the document would not have been published 

during the war, had not the precedent of the Dardanelles 

Report compelled it. In that first instance the interests 

of the country were overridden by those of political spite 

against the late Liberal Government. The Mesopo- 
tamia Report had not in itself the same attraction for 
the powers that be; since the only Minister whom it 
exhibits in a seriously discreditable light is (though 
one would never guess it from the comments of his 
party’s Press) a Conservative leader still in office, Mr. 

Austen Chamberlain. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s errors were those of a well-meaning 
but weak and inexperienced man. He came to the 
India Office at a time when the officialdom of Simla, 
with Lord Hardinge and Sir Beauchamp Duff at its 
head, had for nine months been striving against London 
to keep India out of the war—an attitude based partly 
on a distorted perspective which made the interests 
of the British Empire and the perils of the world- 
catastrophe appear small beside those of Anglo-India, 
and partly on a kind of timid jealousy which rendered 
the Indian Command very reluctant to give help outside 
its home sphere, or to admit that anything less than 
its full normal establishments could suffice for that 
sphere’s needs. Lord Crewe, before Mr. Chamberlain’s 
advent, had together with Lord Kitchener been vigor- 
ously resisting this tendency throughout a series of 
controversies, which are ably summarised in Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s separate Report, and which damn the Indian 
Government perhaps more than anything else in the 
Blue-book. In one instance London had actually to 
overpower the obstruction of Simla by a mandatory 
order, which might well have been followed (though 
unhappily it was not) by Sir Beauchamp Duff's and Lord 
Hardinge’s resignations. But when Mr. Chamberlain 
replaced Lord Crewe, he fell in, as weak Ministers will, 
with the point of view of the official world with which 
he was dealing. Simla got its head, and there began the 
painful chapter of catastrophes which only ended when 
Whitehall took the Mesopotamian enterprise completely 
out of the hands of the Indian Government. 

The Report’s most valuable feature, indeed, is not 
its trials of and verdicts on the particular misdemeanants, 
but the searchlight which it throws upon the failings of 
three great machines—the Indian bureaucracy, the 
Indian Army, and the Indian Medical Service. Of 
these the last comes out worst, as might have been 
anticipated by anybody familiar with the low quality 
of the R.A.M.C. (we do not refer to its new officers) 
in our own country ; but there is much that is common 
to the breakdowns of all three. No one who reads the 
Report need wonder any longer that India has made 
so little difference to the war—so very much less, for 
instance, than Turkey, although Turkey’s fighting 





population is only a quarter that of India, and her gross 
population less than one-thirteenth. It was not till 
the present year that India raised any war loan, or 
increased her income-tax, or taxed war-profits, or 
restricted any imports, or made white residents in India 
liable to compulsory service, or raised any new units for 
the Army. It was not till quite lately that she took in 
hand the feeding and munitioning of Mesopotamia, 
though for doing so she always had Japanese and 
Australasian resources behind her own. It was not till 
late in 1916 that she introduced Government control 
of the two great Indian steel concerns which live on 
Government orders. So late as April 27th, 1916, Sir 
Beauchamp Duff made it an objection to building the 
military railway in Mesopotamia, that ‘railways in 
this country (i.e., India) would have to be closed down, 
or progress on others stopped”’’! In all these delays and 
reluctances there is evidence that Simla did not at all 
represent the unofficial mind of India, whether of the 
European or of the Indian population. Most of them 
have since been overcome under the strenuous initiative 
of the present Commander-in-Chief, Sir Charles Monro, 
but the leeway to be made up is enormous. 

Three defects are made specially evident by the 
Report in the Indian official systems, whether civil or 
military. One is what Mr. Wedgwood calls “ Oriental 
lassitude.”’ There is an almost universal testimony 
to lack of initiative and ideas at the top of the Anglo- 
Indian world. It is a malady chiefly, if not solely, 
affecting the older men, who naturally fill the higher 
places, and on whom the climate has told longest. Mr. 
Wedgwood goes so far as to suggest that the white 
officers in Indian regiments should (like those of the 
King’s African Rifles) be kept for only six years on this 
tropical service. To veterans imbued with the Indian 
Service tradition the notion may sound almost blas- 
phemous ; but clearly a system under which not only 
can a Sir Beauchamp Duff reach the highest position, 
but some twenty-one other general officers have had to 
be relieved of their commands in the field, cannot be 
left where it was. Moreover, the malady which has 
been so conspicuous in the Army can hardly be non- 
existent in the Indian Civil Service. Climate is no 
respecter of persons ; and in civil administration enter- 
prise and initiative at the top are quite as indispensable 
as they are in military. 

The other defects are the instinct for hushing-up 
and the instinct for false economy. How universal 
the “ hush” instinct can become in a too purely official 
world is strikingly illustrated by the “ biter bit ’’ case 
of General Cowper. He was the Deputy-Assistant 
and Quartermaster-General, who, when Major Carter, 
I.M.S., exposed the scandal of the wounded, “ threatened 
to put him under arrest, and said that I would get his 
hospital ship taken away from him for a meddlesome and 
interfering faddist.’ Yet when he in his turn was 
anxious to get the disastrous deficiency of transport 
remedied, and induced Sir Percy Lake to send a strong 
telegram to Simla for the purpose, the reply came from 


General Duff: “ Please warn General Cowper that if 


anything of this sort again occurs, or I receive any more 
querulous or petulant demands for shipping, I shall at 
once remove him from the force, and will refuse him any 
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further employment of any kind.” The false economy 
instinct is, perhaps, best described in a passage quoted 
from the evidence of a senior officer : 

In my opinion the Indian system is more to blame for the 
breakdown of the Mesopotamia medical arrangements than 
anything else—a system which allows officers to think, whether 
rightly or wrongly, (a) that there is more merit to be obtained 
by keeping quiet and not worrying the higher authorities than 
by asking for what is necessary ; (b) that keeping down ex- 
penditure is more meritorious than efficiency ; (c) that nothing 
new is likely to be sanctioned, unless a corresponding saving 
in something else can be shown ; (d) that even in small matters 
anything asked for will be cut down by half. 


What is wrong in such a tradition, of course, is not that 
it is economical, but that it is mechanical; that it 
grinds out true and false economies without discrimin- 
ation. And this mechanicalness, like the hushing-up 
instinct, is a natural quasi-inevitable growth in a 
governing bureaucracy which is’ tempered by no 
criticism in a Parliament and very little responsible 
criticism in the Press. 

Thus we are really brought back for our explanation, 
not only of the Mesopotamian scandals, but of the 
general failure of India to pull her weight in the war, 
tothe inherent inefficiency of an irresponsible officialdom. 
We say inherent, because though no system need always 
have such bad heads as General Duff or Surgeon- 
General Hathaway, it is plain that the cause of the 
breakdowns lay much deeper than in the conduct of 
individuals. Defenders of the Anglo-Indian bureau- 
cracy have been in the habit of excusing its irresponsi- 
bility on the ground that it was supremely efficient. It 
was like excusing a thistle on the ground that it would 
bear figs. The war (whose effect is nowhere to disclose 
new weaknesses so much as to concentrate under a 
microscope those which existed but were less noticeable 
in peace-time) has exhibited in a clear light the need for 
extending further the scope and degree of Governmental 
responsibility in India. And this is by far the most 
fruitful lesson of the Mesopotamia Report. 


THE SPANISH CRISIS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE military crisis which broke out in Spain on the 
Ist of June is the first sign that the political struc- 
ture known as the Restoration is beginning to 
crumble down. This structure, though artificial if judged 
by purely democratic standards, is not without historical 
and logical foundations. The Restoration, brought about 
by a pronunciamiento at the close of the period of chaos 
which followed the Revolution of 1868, was mainly inspired 
by a spirit of reaction against this very chaos; by putting 
on the throne the “ Liberal” branch of the Bourbons, 
represented by Alfonso XII, father of the present 
King, General Martinez Campos meant to inaugurate an 
era of order and steadiness in Spain. The new regime was a 
compromise between the two enemy tendencies of Spanish 
political passion : the absolutist or Carlist, and the Repub- 
lican. Neither of them accepted the compromise, and 
both remained, and still remain, outside the boundaries of the 
regime, as irreconcilable enemies of each other and of the 
established order. 
The foundation for this fact must be sought in the national 


psychology. The Spaniard is extremist. Opinions in the 
Peninsula are as sharply divided as the light and the shade 
on the white walls of the Southern towns. The nicely 
balanced political conceptions of the North are not a natural 
growth under the sun of Spain, where moderate opinions 
go with refined taste and select reading. The most popular 
parties, one might say the only popular parties, are the 
extreme Right and the extreme Left. Thus the Monarchy 
is always anxiously watching the Black and the Red danger. 
It is significant of the penury of statesmanship in the 
Restoration that after nearly half a century, the two extreme 
parties are to-day as inimical to the regime as they were on 
the day when Alfonso XII. was crowned. The Repub- 
licans strictu sensu are now, it is true, much weaker, but in 
their stead a Socialist party, ever growing in influence in 
the ranks of the working-classes, evinces an uncompro- 
mising anti-dynastic attitude. Its strongholds naturally 
are the big towns and industrial circles, Barcelona, Bilbao, the 
mining districts of Asturias and Cordoba. At the other 
end, the Carlist party is as ever entrenched in the mountains 
of the Basque Provinces, and extends through Northern 
Aragon to Catalonia and Valencia. The Monarchy stands 
as it were, on a bridge between these two pillars of hostile 
popular opinion. Not one of the political parties which 
constitute the Restoration political system could face a 
public meeting, not one ever faced it. The Restoration 
bridges an abyss. 

The political life of the Restoration is made possible 
thanks to an alliance of the Crown, the Army, the 
Church, and a political and financial oligarchy, in which 
the Army is entrusted with the defence of the system from 
the dangers of the Left, the Church with the defence from 
the’ dangers of the Right, the oligarchy with the general 
management of the political machine, antl the Crown with 
the power of authority over the whole. Each of the partners 
exacts a full price for its services to the alliance. The 
Army is the object of great solicitude. No pains are spared 
to keep it in good spirits. Special fiscal advantages, judi- 
ciary privileges of the most reactionary description, a 
liberal budget, a disproportionate amount of fatly paid 
high posts, are among the benefits conferred upon it by a 
Monarchy which, living in constant danger, constantly feels 
in a state of war. The Church demands money, intolerance, 
and State niggardliness for education. It gets a lavish 
allowance of the first, and of the second as much as and 
even more than the spirit of the age can bear. As for 
education, the efforts of an enlightened generation of edu- 
cationists have succeeded in bringing round the State to a 
policy of growing expenditure, and the Church seems to 
be reconciled with it mainly through the very ample liberty 
and even protection which its own institutions enjoy. The 
oligarchy only requires to be left alone in charge of the 
management of the nation’s political and legislative machi- 
nery, and in a skilful handling of fiscal and tariff laws seems 
to find ample compensation for its pains in office. As for 
the Crown, unable through lack of inspiration, or perhaps 
of savoir faire, to pursue a steady policy calculated to 
give the Monarchy national and economic foundations, it 
is content with fattening its partners with the fruits of 
power in exchange for safety, and seeks in an artificial 
popularity a poor substitute for popular trust. 

The system works, thanks to the lack of political force 
in the masses of the people. The people may be divided 
into an active minority and a passive majority. The 
active minority wield small power precisely because of 
their extreme views. The two popular opinions, the Carlist 
and the Republican, by pulling in opposite directions, 
favour the immobility of the Crown system. But apart 
from the mutual neutralisation of the opposite tendencies, 
each of the two parties carries in its own extremism the 
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main cause of its inefficiency. By keeping, as it were, in the 
furthermost corner of their political thought, out of reach 
of realities and realistic men, they disqualify themselves 
for the work of daily politics, and they frighten instead of 
attracting the indifferent or passive masses. The passive 
majority is by far the biggest part of the Spanish popu- 
lation. Spain is a land of difficult communications, of wide 
stretches of land sparsely inhabited. The peasants are 
ignorant, often illiterate, and inclined to a fatalistic view 
of the world which does not encourage political activity. 
The land is generally poor and overburdened with taxes. 
When otherwise, it is owned by rich men and worked by 
miserably-fed agricultural labourers. ‘There are exceptions 
to this sombre picture, notably the orange-groves of Valencia, 
where poverty is unknown. But,on the whole, the agri- 
cultural conditions of the country are such that they form 
the indispensable basis for the working of the Crown’s 
system, since they account for the existence of the extra- 
constitutional official called cacique, without whom the 
Restoration would be unthinkable. 

The cacique is the master of a constituency, the man 
who wields such absolute power over it that no political, 
economic or even personal change may occur in it without 
his consent, authority or toleration. His power is mainly 
economic, and not unconnected with usury. He is generally 
the mayor of the municipality ; but if not, the mayor is his 
nominee, The cacique is the electioneering agent for the 
Government, an agent of extraordinary efficiency which in 
some cases goes to the extent of enabling him to do without the 
formality of the election and to send to the Central Autho- 
rities a signed declaration stating the number of votes 
which he has allowed each of the candidates to record, 
Thanks to this remarkable institution, and to a carefully- 
arranged system ‘of gerrymandering, the sham _ political 
parties of the Crown’s system manage to bring into Parlia- 
ment very substantial majorities capable of dealing with 
the minorities representing the Carlist North and _ the 
Republican towns. In this manner, Spain, though in 
theory a Parliamentary country, is in practice governed by 
an absolute King. The line of power is inverted. The King 
dismisses the X Cabinet and calls on Y, who forms another 
Cabinet. The Y Cabinet dissolves the House (in which X 
had a majority) and “* makes ” its own elections. Of course, 
there is a big Y majority. A traditional feeling of loyalty 
to the King makes Y arrange matters so that the biggest 
minority in the new House is his Majesty’s Opposition, 
namely, the party of X and his friends. Y governs with 
his majority until inner party quarrels or X’s impatience 
for power makes him resign. The King accepts his resig- 
nation, and the wheel has but to turn again. As they say 
in Spain, “‘the same dogs with different collars.” 

Two recent attempts have been made to break up this 
artificial system in which the Liberal party and the Con- 
servative party succeed each other in power, with a view 
to bringing a certain amount of popular opinion within the 
boundaries of the Monarchy. One came from the Right, 
the other from the Left. The first resulted from the curious 
position of ostracism in which Sefor Maura, a former leader 
of the Conservative party, found himself when the Liberal 
party, roused by his reactionary measures in 1909, joined 
the Left in demanding his downfall. Sefor Maura had to 
resign, but he interpreted the move as a denunciation of 
the tacit agreement between the two King’s parties, and 
in his turn refused to succeed Count Romanones at the 
following Liberal crisis. The Conservative party, animated 
by feelings of loyalty to the King, sacrificed themselves by 
taking office and disobeying their intolerant leader. Sefor 


Maura went into real Opposition and silently watched the 
growth of a Maurist party, born of the concern with which 
the middle-classes saw the progress of Radical and Socialist 


opinions in the country, which were even trying to force 
their way within the boundaries of the Monarchy’s system. 
This symmetrical move for the infusion of democratic blood 
into the present system was the work of Don Melquiades 
Alvarez, the most popular and eloquent of the Republican 
leaders in Spain. Realising that great democratic abilities 
were lost to the country by staying in barren Opposition, 
Sefior Alvarez decided to create a party of Republicans 
who would give up their objection to the King on condition 
that the King became democratic. The King showed 
signs of viewing the movement with sympathy, and went 
as far as to flirt with democracy in the respectable figure of 
Sefior Azcirate, the veteran Republican leader. The Reform- 
ist party, as it was called, had a brilliant start, supported 
as it was by the best men in business and intellectual circles, 
But when war broke out it had already been in abeyance 
for some time, for the King did not seem inclined to give 
any real guarantees (constitutional changes were suggested 
by the Reformists). The hopes of liberalisation of the 
Spanish Court which had been raised by the King’s marriage 
had miserably failed, and the Royal Palace underwent 
no other reform than the abandonment of its somewhat 
austere and lofty Austrian bigotry for fashionable and 
social activities of the type so popular amongst financial 
and theatrical celebrities. 

It is obvious that the Restoration carries with it the 
germs of its own death. It is by nature top-heavy, being 
founded on the satisfaction of the few at the expense of 
the many. And this is true not only as between the system 
and the rest of the country, but also within the‘system, and 
within each of the partners which form it. Thus while 
bishops and archbishops are wealthy and powerful, the 
parish priest goes miserably fed and clad, on half-pay. 
Again, in the scramble for the well-paid sinecures which 
the oligarchy enjoys, the big sharks and their families (the 
Spaniard is an ideal relation) come out with the biggest 
prey. In the Army, a better-organised body, there are 
no end of regulations, decrees, customs and traditions, in 
order to preserve a certain standard of fairness. Several 
arms, like the Artillery and Engineers, traditionally refuse 
all advancement except on strict seniority. The appoint- 
ment of Generals is made in strictly regulated order between 
the Colonels of the different arms. The undesirable posts, 
the soft jobs, the positions of great responsibility, or those 
which afford particular facilities for shining, are given 
according to carefully-drawn rules, the result of discussion 
and bargaining with the body of officers concerned. 

It was this established order which was being slowly 
undermined by @ camarilla of friends of the King, led by 
no particular political idea, but merely by personal opinions 
as to the Army personnel and a feeling of attachment to 
the Sovereign; their anything but discreet interference 
with old-standing regulations produced great dissatis- 
faction in the ranks of their brother officers. Hence the 
movement against ‘“ personal power ”’ organised by the now 
famous Committees of Defence. Such Committees had 
always existed in the more closely constituted arms of the 
Army, such as the Artillery and the Engineers. But during 
the present year it became known to the authorities that 
the Infantry officers had also established a very complete 
system of defence. The War Minister in the late Cabinet, 
General Aguilera, brought matters to a crisis by insisting 
on a disciplinarian attitude. Under his orders, unknown 
to the rest of the Cabinet, General Alfau, commanding in 
Barcelona, put under arrest the members of the Bareclona 
Central Committee who had refused to sign a declaration 
dissolving their organisation. Another Committee was 
immediately appointed by the officers, and the Government, 
frightened at the turn of events, ordered General Alfau to 
suspend the court-martial proceedings against the prisoners, 
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who were to be put merely under disciplinarian arrest. General 
Alfau refused and was deprived of his command, and 
General Marina, a stern disciplinarian, a friend of the King, 
and a chief of great popularity in the Army, was trusted 
with the task of solving the crisis. It is known how the 
officers presented to him an ultimatum, asking for recognition 
and the liberty of the prisoners within a period of twelve 
hours. While General Marina was contemplating strong 
measures of repression and realising that neither the rest 
of the Army, nor the Navy, nor the Police, nor the Gen- 
darmerie were ready to help him against the Infantry 
officers, the King granted the demands of the rebels over 
the head of all his advisers. The fears of the authorities 
and their ultimate surrender show that the ultimatum had 
force behind it. But it is obvious that the officers did 
not mean a direct attack against the authorities, for they 
knew too well that their soldiers would never help them to 
set up a military dictatorship. The sting of the ultimatum 
was a veiled threat of giving the starting impulse to a 
Radical anti-dynastic revolution, and the threat carried 
weight from the fact that an anti-dynastic revolution is 
never out of the range of immediate possibilities, especially 
now that the Russian Revolution has rekindled so many 
fires which seemed half-extinct. It would be difficult to 
know how much of the officers’ threat was bluff and how 


much was really meant. Perhaps they did not quite know’ 


themselves, and were content to let events dictate their 
course. At any rate, it cannot be doubted that the average 
opinion in the Spanish Army is not Radical nor anti-dynastic, 
and that the officers only thought of revolution when they 
had their own demands to enforce. 

The anti-dynastic parties were at first surprised, then 
delighted by the military covenant. With the naive 
credulity which is the charm of many Liberals, they hailed 
the firm language of the military ultimatum as a model of 
free style. Had they been more united, more conscious of a 
creative purpose, Spain might have lived great days and 
seen great changes beyond the plans and wishes of the 
officers. As it was, Socialists, Republicans, and Reformists 
were too divided, too disorganised, and too undecided to 
profit by the opportunity which the Army afforded them. 
Soon they found that the ignominious surrender of the 
civil power satisfied the military, who, as soon as their 
cause had conquered, threw aside all pretence of revo- 
lutionary interest. And while the Crown, with the tragic 
Bourbon blindness, refused to start on a line of practical 
and liberal politics and called to power the stale, inefficient, 
and passive Seior Dato, the Spanish Left resolved to draw 
the lesson of the military crisis. Socialists and Republicans, 
united with the Reformist party which definitely renounces 
all faith in the Monarchy, have formed a block in order 
to be better prepared for a fresh opportunity. At the 
moment of writing the Government has found it expedient 
to suspend the Constitutional guarantees in order, it is 
explained, to stop wild writing. Before long things may 
become interesting. 


POLAND AND THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 


Ween representatives of Poland set to work to 

build a State on the basis of the Austro-German 
Proclamation of November 5th, 1916, it was their 
aim to create, whilst the war still lasted, a Polish national 
government (supported by a Polish administration) and a 


Polish army. The government and administration, in the 
very process of being formed, were to free Poland from the 








grip and interference of the Central Powers ; the army was to 
secure the country against the return of any foreign over- 
lordship, primarily against the return of the Russians. 
Government and army were to be built simultaneously— 
under no circumstances was a Polish army to be formed 
before there was a national government to direct it—or else 
the Germans might have used it for their own purposes 
without the Poles reaping any benefit from their sacrifices. 
But that was exactly what the Germans wanted; it was 
not their intention to let themselves be peacefully eliminated 
from Poland at the price of obtaining an army over which 
they would have no direct control. Austria’s aims, again, 
were of a different nature. Blissfully free from military pre- 
occupations, the Hapsburgs continued to pursue dynastic 
purposes (bella gerant alii, i.e., Berlin may worry) ; Austria’s 
concern was to see a Hapsburg rule the future Polish 
State. 

The game in Poland lay, of course, primarily between 
Germany and the Poles; still Austria was able effectively 
to interfere in it. Two-fifths of Poland are in her occupa- 
tion ; the Polish Legions, which are the natural nucleus of 
the Polish army, formed up to the middle of April part of 
the Austro-Hungarian army, and Austria was much less con- 
cerned than either Germany or the Poles with immediate 
action. Austria’s constant intervention prevented an open 
breach between Germany and the Poles, but contributed 
to complicate the endless negotiations for half-measures, 
which could not even pretend to square the fundamental 
differences. 

Ten weeks had elapsed since November 5th before the 
Polish Provisional Council of State was convened in Warsaw 
(January 14th, 1917)*; another nine weeks had been 
allowed to pass by when the Ides of March supervened in 
Petrograd ; and yet no working agreement had been reached, 
either concerning the handing over to the Poles of the 
governmental powers in Poland, or concerning the raising 
of the Polish army, which was to co-operate in holding the 
front against Russia. It 1s not clear how much these negotia- 
tions had progressed, but it is known that a severe crisis 
had taken place about March 15th, when Austria threatened 
to withdraw the Legions from Poland ; nor is it possible to 
trace the exact changes which the varying impressions of the 
Russian Revolution at first produced in the calculations of 
those primarily interested in the Polish problems. So much, 
however, is certain, that at first an eventual increase of 
military pressure from Russia was expected ; memories were 
alive of the militant Revolution of 1792, but its initial stages 
had been forgotten when Burke could speak of the “ once 
martial Gauls,” and when Mirabeau had to declare that 
France could not support the Belgian insurrection against 
Austria “ parce qu’on ne fait pas la guerre tant qu’on n’a pas 
de gouvernement.” 

The prospect of a militant Russia bade all factors in 
Poland make haste and get to work ; a conquering Russian 
Imperialism, though less terrifying when directed by an 
enlightened middle-class, was regarded by the Poles as a 
menace against which they would have to guard. In the 
pillars of Polish society, the sight of revolution strengthened 
the desire to have a roof to carry—new support was gained 
from conservative circles for co-operation with the Central 


* For the negotiations which led up to the Proclamation of Novem- 
ber 5th, 1916, cf. article on “ Germany's Polish Gamble ” in our issue 
of November 18th, 1916 ; for the negotiations concerning the formation 
of the Council of State and for the first stages of its activity cf. articles 
** Bargaining with the Poles ” (December 16th, 1916), and “ Summary 
of the Position in Poland” (March 24th, 1917). 
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Powers. Princes and bishops, who hitherto had merely 
glanced sidelong in the direction of Vienna and Berlin, 
turned their faces resolutely to the West as soon as light 
—to them “ darkness visible ’—had arisen in the East. 
An agreement was reached in the last week of March, of 
which these seem to have been the main outlines :—Austria 
was to renounce her command over the Polish Legions, 
and these were to become the cadres for the new Polish 
army, but it was not to the Polish Council of State that 
they were assigned. They were handed over to the Governor- 
General of Warsaw, Herr von Beseler, as representing the 
German Emperor, the Commander-in-Chief of the Germanic 
Alliance. About the same time the Central Powers promised 
to hand over to the Polish Provisional Council of State the 
departments of education and justice. This would have 
marked a beginning in the building of a Polish State—at 
least within a certain province the Council would have ob- 
tained governing powers, and to that extent the division of 
Poland into two spheres of military occupation would have 
been overridden. Everything points to the fact that this 
agreement had been concluded in a hurry, that its details had 
neither been thought out nor settled, and that nobody was 
really satisfied. The Emperor of Austria reserved his rights 
with regard to the Austrian subjects in the Polish Legions— 
these formed more than half of their effectives—and in his 
farewell message, when he handed them over to his Pro- 
testant Ally, commended them to the care of the Holy 
Virgin of Czenstochowa, the Queen of the Polish Crown. 
The Polish Council of State also made certain reservations 
and demands concerning the formation of a Polish Ministry 
of War and its future relations to the German military 
authorities, but agreed to take part in the ceremony at which 
the Legions were put under the command of General von 
Beseler. This was destined to take place on April 10th, 
in very much altered circumstances. 

On March 29th the Russian Provisional Government pub- 
lished a proclamation to the Poles in which it renounced 
Russia’s claims to Poland, and acknowledged her inde- 
pendence. In answer to it the Polish Council of State 
unanimously voted a declaration (published on April 14th), 
of which these are the essential points : That “ the Council 
of State greets Russia’s newly acquired liberty, notes with 
satisfaction her acknowledgment of Polish independence, 
and desires to maintain in future good neighbourly relations 
with the Russian State”; but that “‘ the ancient contest 
between Poland and Russia for the vast lands which inter- 
vene between their several national territories . . . has 
not been closed ” ; that Poland should not be expected to 
fight against “the Central Powers whose monarchs have 
guaranteed her independence ”; and that the creation of 
** a constitutional monarchy, a strong government, a numer- 
ous army’ continues to be the task which the Poles put 
before themselves. The declaration ends in an appeal for 
the immediate opening of peace negotiations. Owing to the 
indiscretion of a Cracow daily, which, perhaps under a mis- 
apprehension, published an earlier version of the declaration 
on April 12th, it is possible to trace some of its history ; 
its ultimate text is a very much chastened form of an 
aggressively anti-Russian and brazenly imperialistic draft, 
for which the pro-Austrian branch of the reactionaries was 
responsible. Translated into more explicit language the 
answer of the Polish Council of State declared that, the 
principle of Polish independence having been acknowledged 
by all the three partitioning Powers alike, the Poles wished 
to try to realise the rest of their national aspirations by 
means of diplomatic negotiations rather than to accept the 
risks and losses of further warfare ; but that if the war should 
last they would have to continue their endeavours to create 
a Polish national government and a Polish national army. 
Poland being in German and Austrian occupation, they 


could do so only under the auspices of these Powers. That 
no thought was given by the Poles to the liberty of other 
nations which could be secured them only through the de- 
feat of the Central Powers, may be excused in a nation 
which, after more than a century of enslavement and de- 
gradation, feels itself in reach of its goal. After all there is 
some bitter truth in the words written in 1779 by a brilliant 
anonymous Irish pamphleteer: “ Nations have affections 
for themselves, though they have none for one another. . , , 
The political body has no heart, and there is no such thing 
as political humanity. . . .” Less excusable is the claim 
which the Polish Council of State has raised to non-Polish 
lands on Poland’s eastern borders. But then in surroundings 
of violence and lawlessness nations tend to lose the sense of 
fairness ; the blatant cynicism and the “ national ” egotism 
which some Polish political parties have professed and prac- 
tised in recent times with regard to weaker nations 
are merely a counterpart to the abject and _ tortuous 
servility which these same people display when faced by 
superior forces. 

However cold the answer of the Polish Council of State 
to the Russian proclamation may seem, the effect which the 
proclamation produced in Poland was enormous. The 
Germans tried in vain for more than ten days to withhold 
its full text, publishing merely select snippets in a setting 
supplied by the North German Gazette. But within a few 
days the Russian proclamation was published in the 
Bi uletyn, which is secretly printed in Warsaw by the Radicals. 
The old call was sounded again to the working classes in 
Poland ; the men with whom they had fought shoulder to 
shoulder in the Revolution of 1905-1907 had risen once 
more, had vanquished autocracy in Russia, and, faithful to 
their principles and promises, had sent the word of liberty 
to the Poles. A wave of excitement swept over Poland ; 
revolutionary contagion was spreading. Strikes broke out in 
railway shops and engineering works which the German 
military authorities runin Poland. An atmosphere of extreme 
tension prevails, in which any small incident is liable to 
develop into a crisis. Governor von Schmidt at Lodz, and 
Governor von Etzdorf at Warsaw can threaten the working- 
men with severe punishments, they can arrest and deport 
Socialist leaders, German soldiers can fire at the people in 
the streets of Lodz; they can restrain or suppress popular 
movements in Poland, but they can no longer hope to turn 
them to their own account. It was the fear of a return of 
the autocratic Russian government which alone gave them 
some hold on Poland. But “the evil which appeareth out 
of the north and the great destruction,” where are they 
now ? 

Polish independence in a much wider and a much truer 
sense than it had received in the Auséro-German proclama- 
tion of November 5th has been recognised by Russia, by the 
Western Powers and by the U.S.A. It has become a fact in 
international politics whether or not the Germans choose to 
realise their own promises. The agreement concluded be- 
tween the Council of State and the Central Powers in the last 
week of March marks the close of a definite period in their 
mutual relations. Hitherto the Council of State had had to 
treat the Act of November 5th as its Magna Carta, and had 
had to profess to believe that it was the intention of the 
Central Powers to realise its promises. Nowthat they are no 
longer dependent on the goodwill of the Central Powers they 
can bluntly ask their rulers whether, indeed, this is their in- 
tention, and, if so, request them to prove it within a reason- 
able time. In the changed circumstances, the struggle 
which the Poles had conducted for the preceding five months 
against the Central Powers culminated in an acute crisis 
which, as yet, has not found its final solution. With the 
nature and development of that crisis we propose to deal 
shortly in another article. 
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THE WAR AND LIBERTY 
VI.—CONCLUSION. 


N this country and in this age we are not far 

I away frog the goal of complete national and 

constitutional liberty. Alien rule in_ Ireland, 

such class privileges as survive here and there, are 

visibly nearing their end. Of the enemies to liberty 
that remain, the greatest is poverty. 

The slum-dweller in one of our industrial cities, living, 
year in, year out, in overcrowded rooms in one of the 
mean streets of a mean town, without money enough 
to buy a share in the pleasures of life, without broad 
interests of any kind—he is not a free man. He is the 
slave of his own needs. It is not only the necessity 
to work for a maintenance that limits his freedom ; 
the whole weight of the social system in which he 
lives pins him down. In so far as that system imposes 
poverty, so far it denies liberty. Every effort to raise 
the condition of the poorest is a part of the movement 
for liberation. 

The fixing of minimum rates of wage by State action 
is a direct means to this end. They have been fixed 
already in the large group of trades which were known 
as sweated trades; they have been fixed in the mining 
industry, with its million of employees; they apply 
over the wide field of State employment; they are 
likely soon to be applied in agriculture. Other exten- 
sions are possible. Measures, also, that help to increase 
the total wealth of the community contribute indirectly 
to the same end. 

Here we touch the problems of State action in rela- 
tion to commetee. The vast industrial and commercial 
effort to which the nation is called to give its energies 
during the difficult years immediately succeeding the 
war, and for many a long year after, this also will 
help, indirectly, to lessen poverty. To secure the best 
use of the land, of the mineral resources of the country, 
of railways, canals, shipping; to foster science and 
promote technical education; to apply a forward 
policy in the development of British trade throughout 
the world—all this, we may hope, will be steadily 
pursued with activity, ingenuity and enterprise. In 
its result it will not only help to lighten the financial 
burdens left by the war, and to strengthen the reserves 
of wealth of the nation; it may make possible also 
such a levelling-up of the rates of wages as will gradu- 
ally set free the millions of the population who are 
now held fast by poverty. 

A greater national wealth is needed to furnish the 
means as well for a fundamental improvement in the 
surroundings of the people; an improvement which 
every observer has long seen to be essential, and which 
individual action, without State help, is powerless 
to secure. Our civilisation has not yet solved the 
problem presented by the collection of large numbers 
of human beings in small areas. Our industrial towns, 
for the most part, must be admitted to be failures. 
Badly planned, badly built, ugly, smoky, they are no 
worthy environment for a_ self-respecting people. 
“Qualities were fostered in classical Athens or 
medieval Florence by the mere aspect of the city, 
which find a poor soil in our Bermondsey or Leeds.” 

Progress here depends chiefly on the local authorities. 
It depends on the readiness of the ablest men and 
women among the citizens to serve as members of 
those authorities, to inspire them with a high standard 
of requirement and of activity, to equip them with a 
local civil service that is well organised and efficient. 

To the local authorities also must be entrusted in the 
main the measures that are necessary to protect health. 


The achievements of the last half-century in this province 
have been striking, but they leave unremedied, or half- 
remedied, many of the physical miseries which poverty 
brings in its train. The insufficient help to maternity, 
the unnecessarily high rate of infant mortality, the 
inadequacy of hospital accommodation in many towns, 
the toleration of a great total of preventable disease— 
these deficiencies squander the wealth of the State, 
which consists in its men and women, and rob the 
individual of that full freedom of life of which health 
is an essential condition. 

But it would be a narrow view of liberty which 
limited its demands to material things or physical 
things. An excessive care for environment may itself 
be a clog. A material age, concentrating on comfort 
at the expense of thought, may make life more easy 
but less spacious. ‘Things are in the saddle and 
ride mankind,” said Emerson in his famous phrase. 
This is a domain in which the individual is supreme 
and in which men must work out their own 
salvation; the State can do little to help them. 
It can, indeed, place in their hands some of the 
tools which they need for the task. An effective 
system of national education, not aiming solely, or 
mainly, at technical teaching, extended to a longer 
period than has hitherto been thought possible, giving 
ample opportunities to the cleverest to reach the higher 
levels of knowledge—this also is necessary if liberty is 
to be complete. 

The war has given a violent shock to men’s minds. 
They have been sharply jolted out of their usual grooves. 
They have become more receptive to new ideas. Enter- 
prises which seemed impracticable or distant appear 
now to be simple and long overdue. If, as a conse- 
quence, the nation is able to start afresh, in many 
directions, on better lines and with a new impetus, the 
war will not have been all tragedy, the sacrifices will 
have been made for the sake of a larger result than those 
who made them could foresee. When the war is over, 
it may be discovered that a powerful impulse has been 
given to the process, that has been working with ever- 
growing force in recent years, which aims at so mould- 
ing the order of society as to ensure to every one of its 
citizens a fair chance to lead a life that is truly free. 

Now that we are approaching the end of the older 
movement for liberty, we can distinguish more clearly 
the form and nature of the newer movement for liberty 
into which we are entering. The task of liberation from 
alien control, or from autocratic or oligarchic government, 
or from oppressive laws, being almost completed, we 
see awaiting us the vast and complex task of liberation 
from a ruthless economic pressure and a cramping 
environment: as travellers in a mountain country, 
nearing a ridge after a long and toilsome climb, see new 
uplands and valleys opening out before them, far as the 
eye can reach. HERBERT SAMUEL. 


THE SPORTSMAN 


IR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, in his charm- 
S ing Memoir of Arthur John Butler,* relates how 
on one occasion he invited Butler to contribute 

a chapter on the Syracusan expedition to a book he was 
editing. Butler replied that he did not much like 
**the Syracuse business.” ‘“ Indeed,” he wrote, “I 
would never read Thuc. VI. again after the first duty 
perusal. Still, it was a great event, and must go in. 
But it was not sportsmanlike. The Armada was, 
thoroughly, and the longer I live the more convinced I 








* Smith, Elder. 7s. Gd. net. 
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am that it is the sportsmanlike, and nothing else, which 
can preserve conduct from decay and oblivion.” 
Obviously, this last sentence is an exaggeration. IIl 
conduct survives in the human memory as long as the 
most resplendent of golden deeds. Judas and Nero and 
Judge Jeffreys are no more forgotten than St. Louis 
and Joan of Are and Robert Emmet. Bad conduct 
does not perish like bad art. Criminals and heroes go 
down into history side by side. The person who is 
remembered is the person who has done ‘something 
conspicuous or sensational. The patriot will not be 
remembered a day longer than the man who first crossed 
the Falls of Niagara on a tight-rope, and the man who 
ruined his country will enjoy the same lease of fame as 
the man who saved his country. Perhaps in heaven 
it may be different. It may be the punishment of the 
wicked to waken up in heaven and find that their 
notoriety has not followed them, and that nobody is 
any longer famous except the good. Here on earth 
fame and infamy are equally lasting, and, had Butler 
been a more exact writer, he would not have com- 
mitted himself to the statement that “ it is the sports- 
manlike, and nothing else, which can preserve conduct 
from decay and oblivion.” Still, one can see his mean- 
ing, and this was essentially right. It is the sportsman- 
like alone, in a broad sense, which gives conduct an 
immortal crown, a radiance, and makes it a joy for 
ever. The history of great nations is less inspiring 
than the biography of great individuals, because nations 
are seldom so sportsmanlike as individuals. They aim 
at survival for its own sake, and are inclined to make 
the end justify the means. They are less easily held to 
an absolute code of honour. They make a virtue of 
necessity, while an individual in similar circumstances 
would see in it only dishonour. It is an old common- 
place, indeed, that the morality of nations lags far 
behind the morality of individual men and women. 
This is simply because men and women at their finest 
do not pursue their self-interest with the same greedy 
concentration as that with which nations pursue theirs. 
It would be folly to deny that nations as well as private 
men have ideals of conduct. But they are not con- 
cerned in the same degree with doing the fine thing 
apart from every thought of success. 

It is difficult to define the true sportsman, except 
as the man who aims at doing the fine thing. We 
certainly would not call a man a sportsman merely 
because he had a taste for such things as setting a big 
dog to chase a hare. There are certain forms of sport 
which seem to us so unsportsmanlike that we cannot 
understand how sportsmen can take pleasure in them. 
The only reasonable explanation is the common one that 
human beings have learned to do forfun what they once 
did from necessity, and that what was once the search 
for necessary food has been turned into a game. The 
term “sportsman,” however, has come to be applied 
to a particular kind of person of the kind addicted to 
sports. It means especially the man who “ plays the 
game,” the man who observes the rules, who is chivalrous 
to opponents, good-humoured in adversity, and reason- 
ably careless of danger. It involves, above all, a high 
sense of honour, and a soul above meanness and 
brutality. Sportsmanship is simply style in the sphere 
of conduct. It is the grand gesture of virtue. There 
is something in it which delights the spectator with 
the delight he feels in a work of art. There are those 
who wish that Nelson had behaved more prudently at 
the Battle of Trafalgar, and so had saved his life for his 
country. "Ihe imagination cannot but approve of 
him, however, as he paced the deck, with all his medals 
on, in the central piace of danger. He had not in all 
things shown himself a sportsman in the past. His 





behaviour at Naples had been base and tyrannical. 
But his last hours on the Victory revealed him as one 
of the finest sportsmen that ever lived. One admires 
him even for his refusal to fill the ships’ tops with rifle- 
men, as the enemy (to Nelson’s cost) had done. “ Nelson 
never placed musketry in his tops,” yays Southey ; 
“he had a strong dislike to the practice, not merely 
because it endangers setting fire to the sails, but also 
because it is a murderous sort of warfare, by which 
individuals may suffer and a commander now and then 
be picked off, but which never can decide the fate of a 
general engagement.” Soldiers and sailors in these 
days cannot indulge in such scruples, otherwise sniping 
would be unknown. But one cannot help admiring the 
spirit in which such a renunciation of dubious practices 
was made. In war, it must be admitted, the logic of 
sportsmanship has, as a rule, to give way to the logic 
of necessity when the two come into conflict. But the 
very desire to behave in the open fashion of the sports- 
man marks the noble from the ignoble among military 
commanders. When on one occasion Alexander the 
Great was urged by one of his followers to take advan- 
tage of the darkness of night to attack Darius, he replied, 
scornfully : “‘ No, no; it is not for such a man as I am 
to steal a victory. I had rather repent of my fortune 
than be ashamed of my victory.” A modern general 
would be court-martialled for such an obvious neglect 
of his duty ; but one thinks none the worse of Alexander 
on that account. His spirit was the spirit of a true 
sportsman. It is a spirit which cannot embody itself in 
exactly the same kind of action in every generation, 
but its presence in one form or another is the single 
thing that ennobles the long and sordid annals of war. 
How ignoble is the other and unsportsmanlike kind of 
soldiering we feel in our bones as we read (in the same 
chapter in which Montaigne relates the story of Alex- 
ander) how Cleomenes used to say “‘ that what mischief 
soever a man could do his enemy in time of war was 
above justice, and nothing accountable to it in the sight 
of gods and men.” 

And so having concluded a truce with those of Argos for seven 
days,-the third night after, he fell upon them when they were 


all buried in sleep, and put them to the sword, alleging that 
there had no nights been mentioned in the truce. 


Montaigne, to our relief, adds : ** But the gods punished 
this subtle perfidy.” It would be difficult to condemn 
it, however, if we accepted the principle so often preached 
by hysterical mob-orators that all is fair in love and 
war. Even in the hottest crisis of war there are some 
things which the sportsman had rather die than do. 
Fox proved himself a true sportsman when he not only 
refused to have any dealings with a would-be assassin 
of Napoleon, but sent a message to Napoleon warning 
him of the assassin’s purpose. In other ages, no doubt, 
Fox would have been regarded as a traitor to his country 
for not taking every means to rid it of so dangerous 
an enemy. 

Nothing alters more, indeed, from age to age and 
from people to people than the conception of what 1s 
permissible to a noble man in war. The Greeks made a 
hero of Achilles, and the world still delights in him, 
though he made use of fraud and brutality against 
Hector such as would have disgraced a sea-Dyak 
of Borneo. He had no passion for a fair fight. He 
accepted at the hands of his protecting goddess all 
sorts of camouflage for the deception of Hector. And 
when he had slain him, what a barbarian he showed 
himself! There is no Prussian so _hate-intoxicated 
to-day as to treat an enemy’s corpse with such a pro- 
longed orgy of bestiality. And yet, in spite of all his 
bad tempers and brutalities, it is difficult not to think 
of Achilles as a good sportsman. His choice of a brief 
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and glorious life rather than a longer term of medi- 
ocrity has the grand gesture of fine conduct. For the 
sportsman is a person who is vain of doing a fine thing, 
of acting in the fine spirit. He is essentially generous— 
it may be with his life, it may be with his favours. One 
has heard of a tribe of Red Indians who, before fighting 
an enemy tribe, insisted on sharing their weapons with 
it in order that they might be equally well-armed. 
Every action done in this spirit is an offering of rever- 
ence to something noble in humanity, something above 
self-interest, some common law of courtesy and honour. 
It has the charm of fine manners, which are of the 
essence of sportsmanship. 

War, we have been told often enough since the 
beginning of the present war, is not sport, and we have 
no wish to see it regarded as such. But sportsmanship 
is a virtue by no means to be confined to sport. It is a 
virtue associated with sport and encouraged by it— 
the virtue, as it may be described, of cheerfulness and 
chivalry in victory or defeat. But it can no more be 
confined to the playing-field than religion can be confined 
to the church-building. There are certain things which 
sportsmanship will never sanction at any place or at 
any time, just as there are certain things which religion 
will never sanction at any place or at any time. Lord 
Derby referred to one of them in the House of Lords 
on Tuesday when he refused in the name of the Govern- 
ment to send British airmen deliberately to murder 
German women and children. As he said, there is 
something in the principle of an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth which is utterly repugnant to the 
finest British instincts. It is rather curious that those 


who demand revenge for the murderous air-raids of 


the Germans should propose to kill, not the airmen who 
carry out the raids, but women and children who have 
nothing to do with them. The idea that child-murder 
should be answered with child-murder is as untenable 
as that rape should be answered with rape. There are 
some things which no honourable man will do. Noblesse 
oblige against however brutal an enemy. The sports- 
man, like the saint, scorns to gain the whole world at 
the price of losing his soul. His moral values are not 
entirely identical with the saint’s, but such as they are, 
the loss of them would put the world in shadow for him. 
The sportsman fighting against an unsportsmanlike 
enemy may have to fight with new weapons and accord- 
ing to new rules. But he will not in a passion of vin- 
dictiveness stoop to baseness and brutality. He will 
still preserve in his new environment the ancient great- 
ness of mind. He will remain a sportsman though the 
heavens fall. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE by-election at Liverpool was full of lessons to every- 
body concerned and to the public in general. Mr. 
Hughes must have learnt a lot in the week. For 

example, that his omission to get himself sent out to the 
Front before being discharged from the Army, and the 
strangeness of the birthplaces of some of his nominators, had, 
and were bound to have, a mysterious disqualifying effect on 
the principles for which he stood. Not often has there been 
an election in which principles meant so little, and per- 
sonalities and party machines and territorial influence so 
much, as in the Abercromby affair. The Press—except the 
Liverpool Press, which for sundry obvious reasons was pro- 
Stanley—maintained a noble impartiality such as it has 
never hitherto achieved, save over a boxing match. Indeed, 
the number of correspondents sitting on the fence nearly 
broke the fence down ; and the unanimity of the daily tele- 
graphed messages suggested that a “ Correspondents’ Head- 





quarters,” with a censoring Staff-Colonel and Staff-Captain 
in charge, had been established at Liverpool after the 
manner of the Western Front. Not one correspondent said 
the obvious thing—namely, that the election was less an 
election than a circus display. The important matter is 
that the Discharged Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Federation survives, 
and that a few people of political experience and organising 
skill might easily develop it into an instrument of great 
effective power, working on the lines of the “ Grand Army of 
the Republic ” which for more than sixty years has proved 
so costly to the United States. Ifthe projected development 
of the Federation takes an untoward turn, as it may, the 
War Cabinet will only have to thank its own flaccidity in 
dealing with the War Office. 
* * * 


Amid the scandals of the Medical Boards which deal with 
recruits, it should not be forgotten that there are also other 
Medical Boards (chiefly Travelling Medical Boards or 
T.M.B.’s) which deal with the medical classification of men 
already in the Army. The T.M.B.’s are constantly shifting 
soldiers from one category into another, and their work is 
perhaps on the whole scarcely less unsatisfactory than the 
work of the Boards before whom naked recruits have 
trembled but tremble no longer. In the old days of the war 
the T.M.B. consisted of a R.A.M.C. regular Lieutenant- 
Colonel (usually a dug-out), a regular Lieutenant-Colonel of 
a combatant unit (usually a dug-out) and a R.A.M.C. 
Lieutenant or Captain (a civilian turned soldier), the first 
named being President. The chief qualification of the 
President was a loud military voice, for such medicine as he 
had ever acquired had long since left him. The combatant 
Lieutenant-Colonel served no purpose whatever. The 
Lieutenant or Captain, fresh from a medical practice, 
examined the victims when the President ordered him to do 
so and spoke when spoken to, but not otherwise. He had no 
vote. Nobody had a vote except the President. The cost of 
these Boards, with two members drawing both pension and 
pays was very high; and their medical efficiency was very 
ow, so low that the Boards became farcical and were 
reformed. 

* * * 

The reformed T.M.B.’s consist of the same hardy R.A.M.C. 
dug-out Lieutenant-Colonel, a combatant Licutenant- 
Colonel of the district in which the Board happens to be 
sitting, and two R.A.M.C. officers (also of the dict rict) who 
are expert doctors. The combatant Lieutenant-Colonel may 
or may not be a dug-out, but in any case he cannot imagine 
why he is on the Board, for he has neither technical know- 
ledge nor any power, and he does not conceal a lofty and 
detached boredom. The improvement consists in the detail 
that the two junior officers each have a vote, and can, if they 
show the pluck, outvote the President. They have a mono- 
poly of the medical science possessed by the Board, and they 
also have a monopoly of the work done by the Board. As a 
rule the President accepts their suggestions—often to avoid 
the ignominy of being outvoted ; but at critical moments, 
if he is clever enough, his rank may weigh too heavily in the 
scale. Nothing counts like rank in the Army, and Majors 
and Captains have to walk delicately with Colonels. ‘Two 
further reforms seem advisable in the T.M.B.’s. First, the 
Boards revisit the same district too frequently—the average 
interval is five or six weeks—and thus waste a large amount 
of time in re-examinations which are perfectly futile. 
Second, the Presiding Lieutenant-Colonel is useless and 
ought to be abolished. He has no medical value ; his mili- 
tary value resides solely in his rank, and the same military 

value might be obtained by giving temporary rank to one 
of the junior officers who actually do the work. Many of the 
performances of even the reformed T.M.B.’s would produce 
a sensational effect if narrated in the House of Commons in 
the true Pringlian manner. 

* + * 


There is leaven in the India Office. Last week I spoke of 
the lettre de cachet system as practised by Lord Pentland. 
This week I am bound to note that Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
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has increased the native membership of the Council of India 
from two to three. Not only that, but he has elevated to 
the Council Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu. Now Mr. Bhupendra 
Nath Basu is a sign of the times. He never gave a statue of 
Lord Curzon to any Indian city—strange omission !—and a 
few years ago he would have been called an agitator, for he 
is an ex-President of the Indian National Congress. He is 
now called a statesman. It was Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu 
who was sent to England with the mission of undoing the 
partition of Bengal. He had satisfactory interviews with 
the mandarins in London, and soon afterwards the partition 
of Bengal was duly undone—to the dismay and disgust of 
Lord Curzon. Save that he has broken caste, he is a strict 
Hindu, and his household is conducted in fullest accord with 
tradition. Like Mr. Asquith and ten thousand other British 
statesmen, he was a very successful lawyer in vast practice, 
and he will easily be able to hold his own with the most re- 
doubtable exponents of the venerable ideals of the I.C.S. 
This appointment is a high credit to Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
and shows that the political views which obtain on P. and O. 
boats are not necessarily paramount in Whitehall. 


* 2k * 


A Board of Censors ought surely to be appointed to control 
the vagaries of people whom the King has authorised to 
invent titles for themselves in the British peerage. After 
all, the British peerage, though possibly doomed, has until 
lately committed few sins of nomenclature, and its names 
were a very pleasant meadow for the browsings of individuals 
with historic-romantic-etymologic inclinations. Sir Max 
Aitken shocked the polite world when he imposed such a 
word as “ Beaverbrook” on Debrett. But Beaverbrook was 
innocuous, it was delectable, compared to the Leverhulme 
which the too-ingenious Sir William Lever concocted and 
assumed with evident satisfaction. Leverhulme was an 
outrage, and is not likely to be surpassed until some ennobled 
cattle-dealer has the idea of calling himself the Duke of 
Plaza-Toro. Be it observed that there is apparently nothing 
in the procedure of the orders of chivalry to prevent an 
ennobled cattle-dealer from calling himself Plaza-Toro. In 
the meantime the misguided Prince Louis of Battenberg has 
decided on the surname of Mountbatten. Has he no ear for 
English syllables, no eye for the aura of words? Prince 
Louis might advantageously have consulted the former Mr. 
Eltzbacher, who had the ready wit long ago to transform 
himself into Ellis Barker. 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
LIBERTY IN WAR-TIME 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—The best comment on Mr. Herbert Samuel’s rejoinder to 
my letter is a recitation of the dates. Easter Sunday, 1916, was 
April 23rd. Mr. Scott Duckers was arrested on April 12th and 
handed over on April 19th. I was arrested on April 19th. It is 
true Mr. Scott Duckers had received notice to report ; but I had 
not. The Proclamation was relied on as evidence against me. 
The idea that there is no collusion in this sort of matter between 
the Home Office and the War Office is putting too much strain on 
credulity in these days, when this kind of coincidence has been 
occurring for fifteen months. Mr. Philip Snowden and Mr. 
Trevelyan also did protest. 

Apart from a personal issue, this incident was the first glaring 
example of the abuse of the Military Service Act. That Act was 
intended primarily to obtain soldiers ; it has been used for the 
purpose of filling the prisons of England with opponents of the 
war who would obviously resist military service. It is clear that 
a genuine opponent of the war is committing murder should he 
take part in the war—even under compulsion. If one honestly 
believes that there was no ground to join in the war, “ killing 
Germans ” is morally the plainest act of murder. That was one 
kind of case which was never met by the Government provision 
for conscientious objectors. Yet many sons of naturalised 
Germans, Austrians, Russians, etc., besides many honest English 





“‘ pro-Germans,” in the sense that Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
John M. Robertson were “ pro-Boers,” have been forced into the 
Army or prison. There is not much liberty of conscience about 
that! What becomes of the maintenance of the freedom to express 
and act upon honest convictions in such circumstances ? 

Regulation 27 of the Defence of the Realm Regulations swept 
away the equitable method of dealing with literature by indicting 
the author on the charge of “ seditious libel’ where the matter 
complained of vould have to be adjudicated upon by judge and 
jury. In order to enable the truth to be prosecuted Regulations 
27 and 51a were combined, soas to put on the author the onus of 
proving that nothing in the writings brought before the magistrate 
would ** prejudice recruiting or relations with Foreign Powers,” 
to deprive him of a public trial by a jury, and thus to secure the 
suppression of pacifist opinions. 

Again, Mr. Herbert Samuel has not referred to the connivance 
of the Home Office at the suspension of the Public Meetings Act, 
passed to ensure order at public meetings. The incitements to 
break up meetings to discuss questions of peace were permitted 
and encouraged. John Bull, the Daily Express and similar organs 
of light and leading were allowed to advocate violence as a means 
of preventing pacifist meetings. Organised bodies of men were 
got together for that purpose by the Anti-German Union or 
similar societies, 

This is a more correct statement of how liberty of opinion, 
writing and speech has been preserved in England during war- 
time than the view so ingeniously presented by Mr. Herbert 
Samuel in the columns of Tue NEw StraresMAN.—Yours truly, 

Dartmoor Prison, Princetown. C. H. Norman. 

June 23rd. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


To the Editor of Tut New SraresMAN. 

S1r,—In all the criticism and defence of the Recruiting Medical 
Boards, one all-important point is not ‘mentioned. That is, that 
in a great number of cases medical examination cannot determine 
the physical capability of a man, and the R.M.B. attempts an 
impossible task. 

Take as an example tuberculosis. Men obviously ill, or with 
obvious signs of active disease, or with a proved history of tuber- 
culosis disease afford no great difficulty. But others, apparently 
well, may give a suggestive history of symptoms, in some cases 
untrue ; and others with no symptoms show slight signs sug- 
gestive of latent tuberculosis of the lungs. These signs are often 
most ambiguous. They are present in many healthy persons, 
most of whom will not break down from active tuberculosis. 
Some, however, will break down if exposed to great physical 
strain. 

These men should not be totally rejected, for the great majority 
of the population is infected with tuberculosis, and in immense 
numbers slight abnormal signs are found, possibly due to old 
disease. Surely these men, and such similar cases as men with 
heart murmurs not necessarily indicating ill-health, should be 
trained carefully under medical observation and direction for a 
limited period, and then classified by their proved and tested 
capacity. In no other way can tragic mistakes be avoided and in 
no other way is it possible to relieve many men from the fear of 
impending disease.—Yours, etc., 


June 25th. A TUBERCULOSIS OFFICER. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF QUACKERY 
To the Editor of Tut New StatTesMAN. 

Sir,—Will you allow a humble, yet I trust not wholly ignorant, 
non-registered medical man to reply to the article headed “* The 
Suppression of Quackery ” in your issue of the 9th inst.? Your 
contributor, * Lens,” in his captatio benevolentie, explains that he 
yields to no one in his zeal for {medical freedom—in general. But 
venereal diseases, in his opinion, stand on a plane by themselves ; 
and the right to treat them ought to be reserved for those “ able 
to employ modern methods of diagnosis ” and possessed of “ the 
skill and knowledge necessary to administer the only effectual 
remedies.” He, accordingly, pays an enthusiastic tribute to what 
has now become Lord Rhondda’s Venereal Diseases Act, and 
looks to it to achieve that end. 

But will Lord Rhondda’s Act limit venereal practice to those 
only who are experts in precise modern diagnosis and effective 
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clinical application of the new treatment ? By no means ' Lord 
Rhondda’s Act merely provides that *' a person shall not, unless 
he is a duly qualified practitioner, treat any person for venereal 
disease.” And a duly qualified practitioner, within the meaning 
of the Act, is one who is registered, not necessarily one possessed 
of expert knowledge. That the two are not always synonymous 
is shown in the case of “* Lens” himself. “ Lens,” as a registered 
medical man, though confessedly totally incompetent in this 
respect, may legally treat venereal maladies. A non-registered 
medical man who has all the requisite knowledge and skill hence- 
forth incurs ignominious penalties if he attempts to make practical 
use of them. 

Lord Rhondda and his prompters were thus less concerned to 
suppress quackery than to create for the registered profession a 
monopoly of venereal practice. And that this is so is further 
shown by the correspondence I had with his lordship before the 
Bill was passed. I had no material interests to protect; my 
practice is non-venereal. I was merely anxious to preserve the 
freedom of thought and practice in Medicine. And with this 
object alone I submitted to Lord Rhondda an amendment of his 
penal clauses to the effect that “* a person charged under Clause 1, 
Subsection 1 of this Act shall not be convicted if he proves that 
he has shown adequate knowledge, skill and care in his treatment.” 
But Lord Rhondda declined even to discuss the suggestion, which 
must appear both moderate and reasonable to any disinterested 
person.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

93 Cromwell Road, S.W. 

June 27th. 

[It may be admitted that there are competent non-registered 
practitioners : the point is that the line must be drawn some- 
where and that it has been drawn in the most convenient place.— 
Ep. N.S.] 


Maurice ERNEST. 


THE RESTRICTION OF OUTPUT—AND 
BEHIND IT 


To the Editor of Tux New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—Can you afford me space for comment on Mr. Samuel's 
criticism of the restriction of output in his interesting article on 
Industrial Liberty ? While thoroughly agreeing with his argu- 
ment as to the future necessity of the amplest possible industrial 
production, I fear that he overlooks the moral principle underlying 
the Trade Unionist policy of limiting production. It is inspired 
neither by idleness nor by mere “ cussedness,” but by resent- 
ment against the waste of misapplied wealth. The industrial 
classes find themselves the agents of an economic system which 
insures that the fruits of their labours go to endow a caste, many 
members of which treat somewhat contemptuously the producers 
of the wealth which they spend, sometimes foolishly, sometimes 
prodigally, but always without having earned it. The industrial 
machinery being ‘‘ raced” for this purpose works badly, being 
also human, for want of being lubricated with the oil of social 
justice. This economic compulsion does in fact reproduce in 
another form the essentials of slavery, for the non-producing 
caste commands in its own interests the services of the producing 
caste. The liberty of working harder than is necessary to supply 
the wants of many who do not themselves work in some form is 
not civilised liberty, and breeds discontent, which manifests itself 
in the Trade Union methods of restricting output. The policy is 
not lovely, nor are its methods in themselves justifiable. But 
common justice—and prudence—require us to trace both policy 
and methods to the antecedent cause of injustice against which 
they are the workman's remedy. If, as Mr. Samuel wisely puts 
it, there is to be willing co-operation between workman and 
employer to secure a maximum output, there must also be willing 
co-operation between employer and workman in settling the con- 
ditions of production. 

Unfortunately, the latter is the point on which trouble threatens. 
The colossal debt means, on the one hand, that production must 
be increased to the highest possible point. It means also that the 
endowed caste will be so multiplied that there will be greater 
pressure than before on the terms of production. There will be— 
or seem to be—a dangerous necessity for cutting wages while 
raising the standard of production. Economic forces tend to 
depress labour. How is the conscious resistance of the State to 
these forces going to remove the moral objections of Labour when 
the sum total of unearned wealth that has to be provided will be 
so much larger than it is now? Unless this point is adequately 





met we may find ourselves going from bad to worse. If I may 
presume to say so, upon this head much more explicit exposition 
is desirable.—Yours, etc., 
W. BLIssarD. 
Bishopsbourne Rectory, Canterbury. 
June 26th. 


PUNCH 
To the Editor of Tux New SraTesMAN. 


Sir,—I am also the “ proud ” possessor of a year’s receipt for a 
subscription before the price was raised or ** the period covered by 
subscription proportionately shortened.” I had some correspon- 
dence with Punch Office about this matter, with the result that 
they keep my money and refuse to send me their weekly publica- 
tion. I am, however, buying Punch wherever I can get it at 6d. 
per week, and shall of course present in due time a little bill for 
payment to the people at No. 10 Bouverie Street. Do you think 
they will pay, or be a party in a comedy of a scrap of paper in an 
English Court of Justice ?—Yours faithfully, 

ANOTHER PUNCH. 

June 25th. 


SHAKESPEARE AND CHAPMAN 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It is very difficult to understand how Mr. J. M. Robertson 
came to write his book on Shakespeare and Chapman. His 
Baconian Heresy was hailed as the “ knock-out blow ”’ of all the 
enemies of the Stratfordian authorship. The works of the poet 
who has taught the world were found to contain no indication of 
the impress of a learned mind. This was “ the last word ” on the 
subject—the player was found to be indeed the great poet, and 
the Bacon Society was expected to dissolve speedily. But now 
we are told by this same authority that one of the most learned 
men of Shakespeare’s age had a considerable share in the writings 
published under the name of Shakespeare ; and this conclusion is 
arrived at by methods which have been ridiculed when adopted 
by Baconians, who would not now accept a “ hint ” of Bacon’s 
authorship from a “* single word,” nor would the¥ dare to publish 
any view based on evidence of this kind. In Mr. Robertson’s case 
this is allowed to pass! Only such a skilled controversalist could 
hope to dress this new theory in any appearance of truth and 
reason so as to carry conviction. Your reviewer points out that 
Mr. Robertson ‘“‘ seems to see Chapman in clouds and hear him in 
the wind.” In the same way have some of those misguided 
persons seen visions of Bacon everywhere. But, whatever their 
faults, your reviewer is not fair in suggesting that Baconians have 
not read much of contemporary literature. Some of these ladies 
and gentlemen have spent the best part of a lifetime toiling among 
the highways and byways of English and Continental literature of 
that and previous periods. 

Had Mr. Robertson done me the honour to read my book, New 
Light on the Enigmas of Shakespeare's Sonnets (John Long), I do 
not believe he would have taken the poem A Lover's Complaint 
(published as by William Shakespeare at the end of the Sonnets 
in 1609) as his starting-point. I endeavoured to make it ‘clear 
that this is a highly ingenious allegory and closely linked with the 
Sonnets addressed to the poet’s “ friend.’’ The allegorical nature 
of the poem accounts for the difficult vocabulary and awkward 
phrasing, which is so unlike Shakespeare's style in the narrative 
poems Venus and Adonis and Lucrece. But it is surely no less 
obscure than the Sonnets or the emblematical Phenix and Turtle 
—yet another variant of the theme of those sonnets in which 
Shakespeare addresses his “* better part,” or his Poesy, figured by 
the *“ beauteous and lovely youth.” Note how the Phoenix 
(Shake-speare) writes of himself : 

* And so myself mine own worth do define 
As I all other in all worths surmount. 


*Tis thee (myself) that for myself I praise.” 
—Sonnet 62. 


In my little book I placed the following interpretations upon 
the chief characters and the setting of the poem, A !Lover'’s 
Complaint: The passionate, eloquent, and effeminate-looking 
Youth is the Spirit of Poesy, who wooes Mistress Philosophy 
(represented by the Shepherdess—now become a poct, as her 
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actions, appearance, and defiance of age indicate). The Horse is 
Pegasus—the winged horse of poetry. The Hill, with its curious 
concavity, is undoubtedly double-peaked Parnassus, and the 
River, Helicon which flows from it through this region of pleasant 
valleys. Read in this way, the true meaning will gradually 
become apparent, and I hope before very long to publish a 
further book dealing fully with Shakespeare as a writer of 
allegory.— Yours faithfully, 
R. L. Kacue. 
19 Burghill Road, Sydenham, $.E. 
June 25th. 


Miscellany 


GUIDES IN THE DEAD-HOLE 
f': wounded Tommies sat behind me in a car— 


crutches in rest, bandages forgot, but Eaps or 

Wye-press under gay discussion—not Wipers, which 
was always officer slang. The time was early in the war, 
before the Salient yielded pride of anguish to the Somme: 
I remember turning round and telling a Yorkshireman, 
with a waggish nose, how it happened that I was rather 
interested in the place they were talking about. And 
the cheery rejoinder : “ Then he’s in a dead-’ole! ” For 
it was so.... And the other Sunday I was in it myself. 

The last stage is from a town with a name that sounds 
exactly like a bar on the banjo : let it keep your heart- 
strings tinkling if you want to see things as they deserve 
to be seen from this point on. By the stage-door you 
are entering that theatre of war which once did the biggest 
business of all, and any day may be doing it again ; for 
the piece has never been withdrawn, and here you are 
behind historic scenes. Over those pale green flats, sleep- 
ing in spring sunshine on our left front, the invading horde 
(if they had only known it) might once have poured into 
the citadel ; there or thereabouts the devoted Canadians 
endured their noble agony. Along this high, breezy, poplar- 
shaded, dead-straight road the townsfolk flew in frenzy 
from their burning homes ; and British battalions have 
been tramping up and down between firing-line and billets, 
to the blessed certainty of a short rest or a very fine chance 
of the long one, these thirty months on end. 

I came armed with two little books as guides. One 
is The Story of Ypres, as brilliantly told by Captain 
Pollard, of the London Regiment ; the other a small volume 
of private letters, a schoolboy’s simple contribution to the 
already extensive private literature of the war. It is the 
schoolboy who keeps me going in the car, now hastily 
hunting up little hints about places, now vainly endeavour- 
ing to snatch the places themselves from the flying country- 
side. 

The banjo town was unmistakable. That, obviously, 
was where the shells were “ coming in one after the other, 
like cocoanuts on Epsom Race Course,” on the way up to 
the front. The long straight street is left behind, still 
refreshingly a street of the living, but here and there the 
blackened stumps of houses, like bad teeth. Outside 
the town you remember this is Belgium. Farmhouses 
all along the road, as though they had been turned out of 
France, where you never see one, and each dropped down 
in the first vacant lot. I wish there were not so many of 
them ; then I might know almost for certain where it was 
that my boy Guide billeted at blessed intervals. In one or 
other of these homely homesteads some of these precious 
letters were written. In one or other of them he was “ as 


happy as a lark and a humming-bird rolled in one,’’ because 
next day he was at last to have his “ blooding ” ! 


In one 


or other he used to find “ the same squalling kids, ete.” 
but also “‘ freedom for strolling round the fields,” and “ our 
little dinner on the table in the garden.” Think of it, 
after the trenches north of Ypres, and the bitter end of 
the Second Battle! “ I slept in my barn again—topping 
to get out of one’s clothes for a change—I shall have a bath 
to-morrow ! ” 
If only that barn could hail me as I pass ! 


* * * 


Things were happening as we motored into Ypres. When 
were they not ? A cannonade of sorts behind the roofless 
ruins, perhaps outside the town ; nobody seems to know 
or care; it is only the Archies, only an air-fight for our 
benefit. We crane our necks and train our glasses. Nothing 
whatever to be scen. 

Wait ! There’s one of them whirling away so high that 
you can’t see what it is .... and there’s another. They 
are on fire! They are smoke-balls slowly unravelling 
themselves, shredding away in wisp and filament of floating 
filth. Where are their burning cores? They have none, 
They were shrapnel all the while. The fighting planes 
are out of sight in the clouds—and our time in Ypres is 
all too short. 

Here comes our living Guide, the great Town Major. 
His fame is known to us. It is already legendary. He 
is the seventh, or eighth, or ninth Town Major of Ypres 
this war, and he has held the post about as many months. 
All his predecessors have either died at it, or it has been 
too much for them in one way or another, so you may calcu- 
late how many times over he has outstayed his natural 
span. A big man, too, with an almighty chest, flown with 
pride in the Dead Hole which has come to be his life. An 
Irishman, of course! He will show us round as well as 
may be in the time ; but first put the car in a safer place 
under the lee of that fairly firm wall, lest worse things than 
air-fights befall. 

“I walk fast !”’ says the Town Major of Ypres. 

He does—especially here and there. For there are parts 
of Ypres where it does not do to dawdle ; popular resorts of 
other visitors, who still have a way of dropping in at any 
hour of the day or night ; unwholesome holes and dangerous 
corners which may as well be nameless, but the Town Major 
knows them like the back of his hand, and brings their 
record up to date in a sentence as you pass. 

“ This was done last night,” he remarks airily one minute, 
and in another : “ Lost three men here a week ago. Big 
stuff.” 

We stare at the wounded wall, or at the clot of earth 
and cobbles at our feet, and reflect that this is just about 
the time of day when the Boche is in the habit of sending 
over his explosive emissaries. Only the day before 
yesterday a party of inquiring civilians had to make the 
best of a bad roof in quite a heavy shower of shrapnel. 
They had all the luck ; nothing comes our way, except 
the two fighting aeroplanes out of the clouds. 

They interrupt the Town Major badly. This time they 
are well below the clouds. You cannot again confuse them 
with the blackish ball of worsted and the almost white one 
which aptly represent the Boche shrapnel and our own, 
Neither brand seems to do much harm, neither duellist in the 
least flurried by the enemy aloft or below ; they wheel and 
swerve disposedly, as in some stately Spanish dance, their 
machine-guns tapping like castanets. So it all strikes the vile 
earthman, unworthy to behold such wonders; and even 
he knows better in his jumpy heart. He has seen the way of 
a ship on the horizon—looking becalmed at twenty knots 
an hour—and he wonders what the British lads are roaring 
at each other through the rushing blast up yonder. He 
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knows of one observer who climbs out of his place to 
bellow certain music-hall patter into his pilot’s ear in most 
emergencies ! 

And presently his heart of clay stands still enough. One 
of the pair is giving up the fight ; one of the pair is 
descending swiftly, in a storm of dirty snowballs; one 
of them banks steeply, as it were just clear of these 
jagged ruins—it might be by inches, it may be by miles— 
but flattens out and skims away down behind them in 
most perfect order. Some little leakage of blood or petrol. 
The other soars out of sight in chastened triumph. He 
has downed but lost his man. A little more manceuvring 
and both might have descended in the top-dog’s lines, 
and (since they failed to kill each other) dined together and 
talked it allover, with a free exchange of notes, compliments 
and criticisms, like any other pair of sportsmen when the 
match is lost and won, but like no other order of opponents 
on any front. For the way of the fighting-man in the 
air—and after—is the prettiest wonder of this wonderful 
war; and the veriest earthworm, following ever so little 
of even such an every-day, unsensational, inconclusive 
bout as we were privileged to watch, gets uplifting inklings 
of something impossible here below, a mutual chivalry 
not of this tortured earth, but of the heavens, heavenly. 


* * * 


The Town Major has picked up his trampled thread with 
sardonic forbearance; he is showing us the Grand’ Place 
of his heart, which is also the grand finale of our potted 
entertainment. It is furthermore the riddled bull’s-eye 
of,a target which has never fallen out of favour with the 
enemy. 

“The most dangerous corner in Europe ! ”’ says the Town 
Major, suiting his agility to the hyperbole. We follow suit, 
and line up with our backs against a still stalwart chunk 
of masonry looking south. 

There are not many like it that we can see. The Town 
Major points out the principal fragments, builds them 
up in a sentence, fills in a wealth of detail with a phrase, 
waves an index finger like a wand that reconstructs the ruins 
before our eyes. That single, blackened, tottering wall 
may be all that is left of the poor Cloth Hall one minute ; 
in less than half another the Town Major has restored it to 
our sight in at least some semblance of its old frail beauty 
and quaint distinction. It is the same with the Halles, with 
the Cathedral, with everything else ; no dismembered bone 
of a building but the Town Major is the man to clothe it 
in stone and mortar while you hold your breath. Pointed 
gables roof in aching gaps; mellow walls go up again; 
homely souls appear at lattice windows, on low doorsteps, 
at the little tables under the awnings whose shadows lie 
again like black mats on the broad, white cobbles. Pursy 
burghers, shapeless dames, a picturesque sprinkling of 
peasant costumes—one sees them all, good easy folk not 
untouched by the soft old-world grace of their surroundings. 
And then the horrible awakening from the placid trance 
of centuries, red ruin and a shrieking shambles, wholesale 
flight—and a Celtic enthusiast in charge of the wreck! 

He lives in the midst of hourly alarms, daily destruction, 
endless danger, but you would never think it to hear him on 
his beloved ruins. They might be as old as Karnak or the 
Pyramids. There is not one roof within sight, nor a living 
creature -besides ourselves; and from the white, paven 
bed of that which was a river of blood the stains of death 
have been expunged, together with all signs of life. If 
anything happened at this minute, one feels that all 
would be spotless within half an hour. That would 
be the Town Major’s affair; the original holocaust is 
not. My boy Guide has more to tell me about that: 

Every 5 minutes to the tick a great ** Uncle Sam” comes whist- 


ling over, and makes'the town more of a scrap-heap than ever: the 

pity of it ! 

It is another heavenly evening, and with the ruins of ————— 
against the sky—what a picture—by heavens !—what wonderful 
sights there are to see here if one keeps one’s eyes open. . 
There ! they are shelling the town now—great 12-inch shells in the 
middle of it—and then at night a dull glow will gradually appear in 
the sky, which will redden and spread as more shells are poured in, 
Mind you, I am in the outskirts of this place myself at this moment— 
so I am writing with the very thing before me. 

I turn again to the Grand’ Place, cold and cleanly in the 
March sunlight, and I bid good-bye to Ypres. Her delicate 
face is battered and smashed beyond any repair her ancient 
pride could suffer. She will carry her cruel disfigurements 
for ever ; but she may glory in them more than in all the 
tranquil beauty they destroyed; remembering that for 
every eyesore within her ramparts there is a disfigured 
face in England, for every treacherous wall there a hobbling 
cripple here, and for every broken home a home here that is 
broken too, whose light went out for ever with the innocent 
life of one of those our deathless sons, whose graves stud 
the margin of the shield wherewith she held the pass for 
Christendom. 

“* Drive fast through the square! ” cries the Town Major, 
as we all get back into the car. 

But I had rather not drive at all. I long to walk, slowly 
and alone, in case something should happen even now to 
grant me one inkling of all that they went through. 

E. W. H. 


AFTER THE BATTLE 


So they are satisfied with our Brigade, 
And it remains to parcel out the bays! 
And we shall have the usual Thanks Parade, 
The beaming General, and the soapy praise. 


You will come up in your capacious car 
To find your heroes sulking in the rain, 
To tell us how magnificent we are, 
And how you hope we'll do the same again. 


And we, who knew your old abusive tongue, 
Who heard you hector us a week before, 
We who have bled to boost you up a rung— 
A K.C.B. perhaps, perhaps a Corps—— ; 


We who must mourn those spaces in the Mess, 
And somehow fill the hollows in the heart, 
We do not want your Sermon on Success, 
Your greasy benisons on Being Smart. 


We only want to take our wounds away 
To some shy village where the tumult ends, 

And drowsing in the sunshine many a day, 
Forget our aches, forget that we had friends. 


Weary we are of blood and noise and pain ; 
This was a week we shall not soon forget ; 
And if, indeed, we have to fight again, 
We little wish to think about it yet. 


We have done well; we like to hear it said. 
Say it, and then, for God’s sake, say no more. 

Fight, if you must, fresh battles far ahead, 
But keep them dark behind your chateau door ! 


A. P. H. 
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Art 
THREE ARTISTS 


, | \HERE is an interesting little series of exhibitions to be 
seen now at Mr. Marchant’s gallery in Regent Street. 
On one floor, portrait drawings by Mr. Rothenstein ; 
on another, M. Claus’s Réverbérations sur la Tamise; on 
yet another, drawings of the Ypres salient by Mr. Paul 
Nash. 

Revisiting the shows of current art after some years of 
comparative abstinence from this dissipation, I am struck 
more than ever with the way in which the great mass of 
pictures sort themselves into fashions—fashions of this year, 
of last year, of the year before last, of one’s childhood’s time, 
of long, long ago—and all persisting and getting out of date 
together. Painters are an innocent race ; and when someone 
comes along and says that the only way to salvation is to put 
the paint on the canvas in squares, or in streaks, or in blobs, 
or in dots, to have no outlines, or to have nothing but out- 
lines—people always find some tremendous moral sanction 
in these prescriptions—you will see hundreds of young men 
and women rushing to their easels to carry out the glowing 
idea. Every few years a new short-cut to perfection is 
broached, and crowds flock into it ; but the wonderful thing 
is that so many stay in that short cut, when it has turned out 
to be a stuffy blind alley after all. 

Meanwhile the born painter goes on his own way and 
keeps his secret. 

At the Portrait Painters’ the other day, while one could 
not help enjoying the lyricism of Mr. MacEvoy—the way he 
gets a kind of singing note into his brush of colour, his 
happy eye for the pliant poise and gesture of youth—one 
could not help also feeling that the painter was following a 
line of little resistance; one had a misgiving about the 
future. Will Mr. MacEvoy crystallise into a “ manner ” or 
react ? And I remember my eye fell with a certain reassuring 
satisfaction on the portrait of Mr. Charles Booth by Mr. 
Rothenstein—a _ portrait some years old, I think, which has 
mellowed in surface in the meantime—just because one felt 
that here was a painter who sets out against difficulties and 
resistances and quictly persists in his own way and doesn’t 
mind defeat. This squareness of attitude gives integrity. 
Mr. Rothenstein is never fluent : things don’t come easily to 
him. And yet I imagine that if he had chosen to cultivate 
mastery, for its own sake, he could have been fluent enough 
by now. But he is one of those for whom each thing he docs 
is a fresh beginning, because he is never satisfied, and knows 
that, however great the success, there is always something 
that escapes. There is always a working mind behind his 
hand ; and if the exacting conscience and determined will 
sometimes overburden impulse, with a tired result, he has the 
reward of happy moments when effort forgets itself and an 
unsought felicity is added to the hand. More and more, of 
late years, Mr. Rothenstein has chosen to follow an austere 
simplicity of vision. The portraits now on view all disclose 
this singleness of aim. To get the bony character of a head, 
yet at the same time the fine moulding of sensitive flesh, 
with the subtle impress of the mind and the tide-marks of 
experience on it ; this is the artist’s effort in portrayal, and 
you feel him searching for that one line that shall contain 
everything, for the pregnant omission that evokes and 
suggests. And he allows himself no indulgences ; there shall 
be no easy emphasis, no devices of light and shade to enforce 
relief and modelling. With such a sustained intensity of aim, 
Mr. Rothenstein is always interesting, even when he fails. 
And his portraiture is certainly unequal. This serics of heads 





are mostly studies for the decorative scheme exhibited in the 
winter at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition—a cartoon for a 
memorial to members of the Universities fallen in the war. 
The portraits are therefore of University notabilities, 
“ intellectuals ” such as Mr. Rothenstein has always pre- 


ferred to draw. Max Beerbohm, W. B. Yeats, John Gals- 
worthy are among the few portraits not drawn for the 
memorial. The drawings of Lord Haldane, of Dr. Michael 
Sadler and of Mr. Herbert Fisher struck me particularly 
among this very interesting set. Of M. Vandervelde the 
artist showed a far better portrait last year; and he has 
made better drawings of Mr. Yeats. But he has done few 
finer portraits than this one of Robert Bridges, whom he has 
drawn before but never with such insight and strength of 
style. 

M. Lambotte was telling us the other day that we 
Londoners neglected our “ admirable Thames.” And it is 
true. Many of us love it, but to hundreds of thousands of 
Londoners the River means almost nothing. It doesn’t 
belong to their lives ; they don’t feel a frequent necessity to 
go and walk by it, a craving for its companionship. But 
foreigners realise how incomparable is the Thames at 
London, and painters who come here are enchanted by its 
pageantry of air and water, its tides and its traffic. We can 
congratulate ourselves that so distinguished a veteran as 
M. Emile Claus has given us as the fruits of his exile such a 
series of interpretations of our Thames as are shown in the 
Goupil Gallery. It is said that the artist has been unable to 
drag himself away from the River; that the most com- 
pelling and seductive invitations have been powerless to take 
him from the engrossing study of that moving water, those 
changing skies. And one cari well believe it ; for we feel the 
painter’s joy in painting this chosen theme over and over 
again. Its variety indeed is inexhaustible. M. Claus is cele- 
brated for his pictures of hot, dazzling sunshine ; and there 


are not wanting here canvases that show London in that 


aspect. But he gets nearer to the soul of river and city when 
he paints that more familiar atmosphere of grey mist trailing 
or lifting to reveal a mysterious sudden blaze of white on the 
full river, or dancing gleams of ghostly pink against which are 
silhouetted the small square sails of barges passing. No one 
has painted more surely and truly the colour of the Thames, 
—that peculiar tawny grey, fretted white by the wind, or the 
steely tinge of certain times and tides. The large canvases 
are less successful than the small ones, because they are less 
personal. On a large scale the strong, matter-of-fact element 
in M. Claus’s art predominates. But in a number of the 
smaller paintings that is transmuted into emotion, and the 
facts before the eye serve happily to inspire some unexpected 
feature of design. 

How different from these paintings, full of mastered expe- 
rience and reflecting pure pleasure and interest of vision, are 
the drawings by Mr. Nash! I do not know this young 
artist’s former work, but evidently he is one of the new 
school, sensitive to the contemporary movement, yet by no 
means one of its parasites. That is to say, he is not merely 
reacting from prettiness and finish, or from impressionist 
formlessness, for fashion’s sake ; he is seeking for character 
and form, a reality behind the external, perhaps a little pain- 
fully, but with a persuading sincerity. These drawings of 
the Ypres salient—there are not many of them—are in pen 
and water-colour tint of sober tones. And the ruined 
country—dirty trenches, shattered walls, maimed trees—the 
starkness of it all, is seized in a way not vivid tothe eye but 
curiously intense to the imagination. It is a kind of brooding 
vision, with a sense of hurt in the landscape—even the sky 
in one of these drawings has a bruised and livid tinge—which 
impresses by its felt quality more than any amount of 


** accomplishment.” 
LAURENCE BiNyYON. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


E do not expect works which their authors, on re- 
flection, have left unpublished to be their best 


works. Anybody who buys the new volume of 
Posthumous Poems by Swinburne (Heinemann, 6s. net) to 
obtain anything equal to Atalanta or Ave atque Vale will be 
an optimist of the most innocent kind. Amongst the manu- 
scripts which Mr. T. J. Wise (with whom was Mr. Gosse) 
extorted, for much gold, from the late Watts-Dunton, were 
many without which the world would have been no poorer. 
But the volume does contain far more interesting work than 
is usually found in collections of this sort, and its finest 
contents are parodies. One group contains boisterous 
parodies and a second serious imitations. 

* * x * 


Swinburne was one of the best of English parodists : equal 
almost to Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, whose Kilmeny 
is no better in one sphere than his parodies of Coleridge 
are in another. The Heptalogia, which contains Swinburne’s 
crushing burlesques of Tennyson, Browning, Mrs. Browning 
and others, is familiar. The new volume contains two sup- 
plementary numbers: a parody of Tennyson (not quite so 
good as the old one) and a self-parody, which is more 
amusing in content if not more captivating in sound than 
that in favour of which it was discarded. The point on 
which he fastened was his habitual exploitation of his own 
passion for the elements : 

In my poems, with ravishing rapture, 

Storm strikes me, and strokes me, and stings ; 
But I’m scarcely the bird you might capture 

Out of doors in the thick of such things. 
I prefer to be well out of harm’s way, 

When tempest makes tremble the tree, 
And the wind with omnipotent arm-sway 

Makes soap of the sea. 
There are two other stanzas equally cheerful. In one 


Truth dawns on time’s resonant ruin 
Frank, fulminant, fragrant and free, 
And apparently this is the doing 
Of wind on the sea 

And in the other he hazards the opinion that his readers 
must be “ perfectly sick of the sea.” The extraordinary 
thing is that with this knowledge of his own failings he 
should have gone on mechanically, though always eloquently, 
repeating himself. I have heard it said, on credible authority, 
that Swinburne saw one storm early in life and thenceforward 


continually described that storm. 
* * * 


Among his finest parodies are his quite serious ones. They 
are Border Ballads. There are cleven of them, and some of 
them, especially Lord Soulis and The Worm of Spindleston- 
heugh, are in places indistinguishable from the real thing. 
Occasionally, as one would expect, Swinburne himself peeps 
out through an individual word or piece of obscrvation, 
and there are passages where we are listening rather to the 
Choir of the Pre-Raphaelites than to the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel : 

Burd Margaret lay in the rank water-grass 
By the fairest ford in Tyne, 

And between the grass and the aspen leaf 
She saw their armour shine. 


This comes from the eighteen-sixties and not from a rude 
age of forays. Burd Margaret, in such lines, is stable-com- 
panion of Sister Helen and the Lady of Shalott. It was 
inevitable that such things should appear since Swinburne 
was trying to make his ballads interesting and dramatic 
poems; had he taken no risks during his progress 





he would have been reduced to making a mere mosaic of 
established ballad phrases. But though he sometimes says 
and sees things that an old writer would not have said and 
seen, there are often four or five stanzas together which 
it would take an expert to detect as a modern forgery. And 
these are usually really composed, and not merely collected : 
you feel he has soaked the old phrases and forms in and is 
not merely remembering them seriatim : 


There be twenty lords in that border, 
Full twenty strong lords and three, 

They have sworn an oath for Lord Soulis, 
Weel wroken of him to be. 


They have set a meeting at Emmethaugh 
And upon the Lilienshaw, 

They will be wroken of Lord Soulis 
His body to hang and draw. 


, 


They have broken bread between them a 
At Ottershawe that’s-ower the lea, 

They wad plunder Estness and harry Westness, 
But Hermitage they let be. 


He can run on like that indefinitely ; and it is remarkably 
like the real thing. I don’t know anybody else who has 
imitated old ballads so closely. 

* * * 


But there does exist one first-rate burlesque of them 
which—by the leave of Mr. Gosse—I would rather have 
than all Swinburne’s put together, extraordinary tours de 
force though they may be. That is “ Q.’s” skit on Sir Patrick 
Spens : 

The King sits in Dunfermline toun 
Drinking the blude-red wine : 

* O wha will rear me an equilateral triangle 
Upon a given straight line ?” 


O up and spake an eldern knight 
Sat at the King’s right knee— 

** Of a’ the clerks by Granta’s side 
Sir Patrick bears the gree. 


** "Tis he was taught by the Tod-huntére, 
Tho’ not at the tod-hunting ; 

Yet gif that he be given a line 
He'll do as brave a thing.” 


Our King has written a braid letter 
To Cambrigge or thereby 

And there it found Sir Patrick Spens 
Evaluating x. 


He hadna warked his quotient 
A point but barely three, 

There stepped to him a little foot-page 
And louted at his knee. 


The first word that Sir Patrick read 
** Plus x” was a’ he said : 
The neist word that Sir Patrick read 
*Twas “ plus expenses paid.” 
After this the whole of the first proposition of the first book 
is gone through. Sir Patrick produces, for the King’s 
edification, 
. a little triangle 
As bonny as e’er was seen ; 
The whilk is not isosceles, 
Nor yet is it scalene ; 
and the proof follows. Thisis really much better worth doing 
than the concoction, however subtle and scholarly, of new 
specimens of a kind of literature that is not natural to us. 
Mr. Gosse, carried away by his delight at discovering these 
remarkable works of Swinburne’s, has forgotten to realise 
that we can’t take them quite seriously as poetry. 
* * * 
I hear that the distinguished renegade, Mr. Frank Harris, 
is still going strong in the U.S.A., and is now editing a popular 
magazine with, needless to say, a pronounced anti-British 


tendency. SoLOMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


South Wind. By Norman Dovetas. 


Confessions of Alphonse. By Barry Parn. 
Is. net. 


Secker. 6s. net. 


Werner Laurie. 


Mr. Douglas has a real and surprising wit. Its only 
defect is that it is all on one note. His book is a long one, 
and throughout it the sentences have the same turn and 
fall. For the first hundred pages or so one is dazzled ; 
then amusement begins to turn into amazement. Instead 
of enjoying, the reader begins to ask how the note can 
be so long sustained; and, after that, it is possible that 
the reader may even become bored. But how rarely does 
one find it possible to blame a book for containing too 
many jests! The wit (I am sure it is wit and not humour, 
and I offer this as an elucidation to those who may still 
be baffled by the distinction between the two things) is 
original in kind; one cannot label it without libelling it 
(now that I come to think of the point, nothing can be 
labelled without being libelled); one cannot compare 
it to anybody else’s wit—and yet it has a strangely familiar 
sound. It is of a type, but what type? No modern 
parallel suggests itself. Mr. Douglas himself, however, 
supplies the clue when he gives long extracts from an 
imaginary work, Antiquities of Nepenthe, by an imaginary 
Monsignor Peorelli. The Antiquities, of course, were in 
Latin—*“ Here was Latin worth reading; rich, sinewy, 
idiomatic, full of flavour, masculine ”—but it is the English 
translation that we are given. Even in the translation 
the note is unmistakable. We have all found it in old 
works—I do not mean very old works, classical works, 
but works, say, of the Middle Ages,or of the later centuries 
in which people were still found to live and grub and have 
their being in “ antiquities’ that seem a little comical, 
a little incongruous to us. Such works are not necessarily 
written in Latin. Burton’s Anatomy is one of them— 
the most famous of them. It is impossible to read a page 
of Burton without getting what seems, to our more modern 
sense, an impression of comicality quite other than the 
author’s own rich, partially whimsical, intention. He 
sounds to us richer than he can have sounded to his con- 
temporaries, whimsical in a way which could not possibly 
have been within contemporary appreciation. And in this 
I mean no disrespect to Burton’s own intention and genius 
and appreciation of himself. On the contrary, it is a singular 
mark of genius that a book should compel succeeding 
centuries to enrich it. Only what the centuries have done 
for the Anatomy, Mr. Douglas has done for the Antiquities. 

The exquisite suitability of the Antiquities in their 
setting is an indication of where we have to look for Mr. 
Douglas’s school. He is a scholar, and a ripe and a good 
one. His range of learning is wide, his handling of his 
knowledge is easy. His descriptions, for instance, of 
the medical properties inherent in certain springs might 
have come word for long fantastic word out of some old, 
old treatise; they have the same beautiful, tortuous 
verbosity, they have the same startling irrelevance and 
outspokenness, and they are full of terms which one does 
not understand. The only simple one in the list is this 
(a characteristic abruptness): “The Fountain of Saint 
Feto had, by virtue of its smell alone, applied to her nose 
as she lay in her coffin, raised from the dead a certain 
Anna da Pasto.”” And now I am on a further trail. As I 
write, a second analogy occurs to me. This scholarship, 
this cynicism, this artful-artless impropricty, this air of 
constantly handing you the devastatingly unexpected as 
if it were the inevitable comment upon life—surely the 
analogy is Anatole France? Not, of course, that I am 
suggesting a comparison in quality of genius. That would 





But the method, the manner, is like. 
by distinguishing where the unlikeness comes one can, 
I think, arrive at a valuable criticism of Mr. Douglas, 
Granted all that everyone has said a thousand times about 
the cynicism, the scepticism, of Anatole France, his work 
is, like all great art, a reading of life, an interpretation, 
His wit is no more merely destructive than Voltaire’s 


And 


be absurd. 


or Swift’s. The central fact, that there is greatness jn 
things, shines through his demonstration of how little 
our greatnesses are. By a law of thought, scepticism 
can never be fundamental; the deeper it goes the more 
it changes to belief. Now, Mr. Douglas’s book is not 
great art, nor anything like great art. Its scepticism is 
complete, because it is superficial. The fundamentals 
are not so much doubted as ignored. Consequently— 
and this is an aspect of Mr. Douglas’s style that cannot 
be neglected—the cynicism will by many people be found 
decidedly unpleasant. The light handling of things usually 
held sacred or things usually held—in non-technical literature 
—unmentionable (let me say, rather, lest I seem to bring 
too sweeping an indictment, “ better-not-mentioned ”) 
will to some seem not wholly without offence. If it be 
retorted that the same is true of Anatole France, I can 
only insist that Anatole France’s light handling is, properly 
understood, not light handling in that sense of the word 
“light.””. The cook who makes the lightest pastry is not 
the cook who takes pastry-making lightly. Mr. Douglas 
has a theme which—especially in war-time—offers unique 
attractions. He writes of the island of Nepenthe, a little 
place in the South Mediterranean, where are collected 
the strangest crowd of seekers after pleasure, seekers after 
knowledge, and social refugees. It is a fascinating game 
to picture the sort of story different authors would make 
of such a theme. We know what Tennyson’s Nepenthe . 
would have been like. But Browning’s? Or Mr. A. C. 
Benson’s ? Or Mrs. Humphry Ward’s? Or (most fascinat- 
ing of all) yours, or mine ?—one’s own, in short. The 
craving to escape from convention is not universal; but 
most people must have felt it at some time. Though, 
however absence of restraint is delightful in theory, there 
are absences and absences. There is a point at which 
the free life becomes the most enslaved, and Mr. Douglas 
is quite ruthless in carrying some of his characters beyond 
that point. His attitude towards such creations of his 
is impossible to describe ; he treats them with a detachment 
so complete as to be in effect tenderness of comprehension. 

It is, I think, remarked in one of the many and extensive 
conversations in the book under review, though I cannot, 
at the moment of reviewing, find the passage, that complete 
absence of moral judgment provides a mecting-place— 
of a kind—for the man who simply has no morals and the 
Christian who lives up to the maxim: “ Judge not, that 
ye be not judged.”” The answer is obvious, but nevertheless 
that appearance of reunion between opposites furnishes 
food for ethical contemplation. One of the characters in 
the book who can be enjoyed without any painful reserva- 
tion is a Russian, of hideous past, who claims to be the 
Messiah, and, having been expelled from his native land, 
has brought to Nepenthe his flock of ‘* Little White Cows ” 
—as the disciples are called. ‘‘ Asked why he chose that 
title, he answered that cows were pure and useful animals, 
without which humanity could not live; even so were 
his disciples. The innate good sense of this speech increased 
his reputation.” At one point in his career the Messiah 
is the protégé of the Procurator of the Holy Synod, who 
“hoped, by placing him under an obligation, to fashion 
out of the young reformer an amenable instrument—a 
miscalculation which he lived (though not for long) 
to repent.” But it is useless to start quoting. The 
characteristics, the conversations, the warm and _ vivid 
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descriptions of warm and vivid scenes, the whole amazing 
atmosphere—to give any adequate idea of these in their 
variety, one would have to quote many pages. And the 
wit is unflagging throughout. 

Mr. Barry Pain persists in being as amusing as ever. 
The French waiter’s broken English is one of the oldest 
of jokes; they must have had some form of it “when 
the reindeer roared where Paris roars to-night.” But Mr. 
Pain can lend new magic even to the still older joke, about 
the two Englishmen who are taken by the Frenchman 
to be talking Hindustani, because they are in fact talking 
French. The humour of incident and phrase, the psycho- 
logical sureness, are admirable. And the perversions of 
English phrases are good : “ like a duck watching a mouse ” ; 
“a bird in the hand gathers no worms”; and so on 
indefinitely. GeraLtp Gourp. 


TOT SENTENTIAE 


Letters of Arthur George Heath, with Memoir by GILBert 
Murray. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. net. 
French Windows. By Joun Ayscoven. Arnold. 5s. net. 


Under the French Flag: A Britisher in the French Army, 
By M. Macponatp. Robert Scott. 3s. 6d. net. 


War. By Prerre Lott. Translated by Marsorir Laurtr, 
Werner Laurie. 2s. 6d. net. 

Letters from France. By C. E. W. Bran. Cassell. 5s. net. 

The Turning Point : The Battle ofthe Somme. Ry H. Perry 
Rosrnson. Heinemann. 5s. net. 

For quite a long time the war seemed to rob people of 
all individuality of thought; at any rate, it was true to 
say of war books: quot libri, una sententia. This is no 
longer the case. Here are six men writing about the war, 
and the individuality of thought and outlook in each is 
very marked. The letters of Arthur George Heath form 
a book which it is peculiarly difficult to review. He was 
a young Fellow of New College, and one of the many brilliant 
young University men who have fought and fallen in the 
war. The book contains intimate letters to his family 
and friends. He proved a brave and efficient officer. 
But his letters reveal a character to which the routine of 
an army and the life of a soldier must have been repugnant, 
A scholar and a lover of music, a meck man in the good 
and oldest-fashioned sense, introspective and with a mildly 
individual mind, he had so strong a sense of duty and of 
self-restraint that the only strong sentiment to which 
he gives strong expression is his detestation of the Times. 
Yet to anyone who looks below the surface of words the 
following passage reveals much: ‘“‘ Now we are on our 
own, the responsibility begins to weigh a bit. But, on the 
whole, the desperate nature of it relieves you. If you 
make a bad mistake you are as likely as not to die yourself, 
and there is a lot of selfish comfort in that reflection. But 
I hope I shan’t sacrifice too many of my men.” 

Mr. Ayscough is a cultivated writer, and not unconscious 
of the fact. His book would not have suffered if he were 
less conscious of it. What you see through a window 
depends upon your own eyes and mind, and Mr. Ayscough’s 
eyes and mind are those of a Roman Catholic chaplain 
attached to a British regiment in France. His book has 
one glaring fault : sentimentality, the sort of sentimentality 
which comes out in the habit of always referring to yourself, 
because you are fifty-six, as the Ancient. (Mr. Ayscough 
himself has another explanation of the habit, but it does 
not invalidate our criticism.) It is a pity, too, that it is 
in his first chapters particularly that his sentimentality 
runs riot, because the fact may possibly prevent some 
readers persevering with the book. Anyone who does, 













however, persevere will be rewarded. Many of the con- 
versations of the author with French men and women 
are reported with considerable skill and humour, and 
the sentimentality sometimes gives way to real and valuable 
sentiment. But the most interesting thing in the book 
remains its revelation of the author’s character. Very 
different is the work of Mr. Macdonald, which also relates 
the experiences of a Briton among the French in war. 
The author enlisted in the French Army, and his book 
is a thoroughly matter-of-fact account of the life of a French 
private. Although he never went into the fighting line, 
his detailed account of the training and regimental life 
is of great interest. M. Loti again gives a completely new 
outlook to us. His is not an English window opening 
upon France, but a French window opening upon its native 
land. It has, of course, been opened many times before 
upon other scenes and other countries. Those who enjoyed 
M. Loti’s other books may perhaps be able to find some 
things to please them in this volume ; but their numbers 
will, we think, be few. Its chief distinction is the variety 
of its abuse of the Germans. The author considers that 
the Prussians are responsible for changing war from “a 
gallant affair of parades in the sunshine, of beautiful 
uniforms and music, to a mean and ugly thing.” After 
that, of course, one is not surprised to find that Germans 
are “ burrowing beasts,” that “crawling is a mode of 
progression introduced into modern warfare by German 
cunning,” and that Germans are “dirty savages with 
pink skins like boiled pork.” 

Mr. Perry Robinson and Mr. Bean are, of course, known 
to everyone as official war correspondents. In these books 
they describe once more various phases of the Somme 
battle. Mr. Bean’s account is confined to the operations of 
the Australians and New Zealanders which began seriously 
with the taking of Poziéres. It is one of the best books 
so far produced by an official war correspondent. He 
has the gift of being able to draw a vivid picture in a few 
words, and nowhere else have we come across so good a 
description of the sound and effects of that appalling 
invention of modern war, Trommelfeuer. Mr. Robinson’s 
book is much longer and more detailed. He himself expects 
the criticism that it is too matter-of-fact. That seems to 
us to be a virtue. A more serious criticism of it is that it 
tends to dullness and heaviness. It also looks as 
though the author were sometimes in so great a hurry that 
he is unable to think of what he is saying. Thus on page 282 
we are told that a man’s devotion is given to his Division 
“even more dearly than to his Regiment.” But in the 
next sentence we learn that a Division is “ too big a unit 
to command much personal sentiment of loyalty,” and in the 
next that by no means every infantryman can tell you 
to what Division he belongs ! 


A STOIC MORALIST 
Epictetus: The Discourses, Manual, and Fragments 


Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by P. E. 
Matueson, M.A. Clarendon Press. 2 vols. 3s. Gd. 
net each. 


Stoicism was the “Christian Science” of the ancient 
world. It was a religion much more than a philosophy ; 
but in its endeavour to redeem the individual soul it made 
its primary appeal to reason, and not, like most religions, 
to imagination. At the same time, neither its converts 
nor its exponents were at all accurate thinkers; its logic 
is nothing if not illogical, its whole body of doctrine a 
wonderful tissue of inconsistencies. It was a monism, 
and so proclaimed itself ; yet none the less it was a dualism, 
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and could not conceal it. In Stoicism, as in “ Christian 
Science,” we find that very rare phenomenon in the history 
of thought—a popular metaphysic. 

Yet its value for those who clung to it can scarcely be 
exaggerated. For (and the parallel still holds good) it 
really had got hold of, and succeeded in bringing home 
to people, a fundamental spiritual truth: the truth (perhaps 
most intelligibly stated in un-Stoic terms) that our experience 
after all consists in nothing more or less than the series of 
our feelings, and that these, far from being conditioned, 
as popular opinion holds, by our material environment, 
may become, through faith and training, practically 
independent of it. Epictetus teaches that the man whose 
desires are toward moral good and that alone is, ipso 
facto, free. “Such events as are not in our control,” 
he says, “ cannot be either good or evil’; and elsewhere, 
‘when anyone makes you angry, know that it is your own 
thought that has angered you.” ‘* Death is nothing dreadful 
... no, the only dreadful thing about it is men’s judgment 
that it is dreadful.” ‘Sickness is a hindrance to the 
body, but not to the will, unless the will consent.” ‘ There 
is nothing intrinsically evil in the world.” All this is 
Epictetus, but it might almost have come straight from 
Mrs. Eddy. 

The Stoics got about as far towards salvation as unaided 
philosophy can bring us. The discovery that the one 
complete liberator of the soul is love was not yet known 
to them, though some twenty years before the birth of 
Epictetus it had been proclaimed and proved by one who 
was not technically a philosopher at all. Its absence is 
the later teacher’s most obvious and fatal flaw, as it is 
also the cause of certain of his lapses. Pity he proves 
unnecessary ; domestic affection, and the natural sentiments 
generally, he inclines to treat as hindrances to philosophic 
calm. He shared some ancient prejudices, and his remarks 
on women, though not bitter, are sometimes extraordinarily 
crude. Yet so great is his earnestness, and so piercing 
as a rule his insight, that most readers will forgive him 
even for harshness such as his. 

Epictetus, like Socrates, wrote not a word himself, but his 
lectures have been preserved for us more or less verbatim 
by his devoted pupil Arrian. The same writer summarised 
them later in the Manual, which has been the only 
“* Epictetus ” for the majority of readers; but it is to the 
Discourses we must turn if we would understand his teaching 
fully. Mr. Matheson’s translation is distinctly good ; 
the staccato force of the original is preserved—not its 
occasional obscurity. The marginal analysis is very helpful. 
As for the introduction, Stoicism in any form is a most 
difficult system to give a short and clear; account of, 
especially for the general reader; many have tried it, 
but perhaps nobody has quite succeeded. Mr. Matheson’s 
remarks, though some of them are good, might have gained 
by being arranged better ; thus the section on “ Epictetus 
and Stoicism” has several pages which ought to have 
been transferred en bloc to “* Epictetus and His Age.” 


SOVEREIGNTY AND THE STATE 


The Problem of Sovereignty. By H. J. Lasxr. Yale 
University Press. $2.60. 

Mr. Laski’s book has already attracted considerable 
attention in America. A reading of it shows that its reputa- 
tion is not undeserved. It is a book of real originality about a 
political subject of immense theoretical and practical im- 
portance. The question of the State, and of the limits, or 
absence of limits, to its sovereignty, is one of those subjects 
in which theory and practice most clearly interact. The 
idea of the “ omnicompetence ’’ and omnipotence of the 


State has grown steadily during the last hundred years, 
and about it has grown up a whole network of philosophical, 
legal, and political doctrines. The political results of these 
doctrines are to Englishmen most obvious in the German 
State, but the same tendencies are, though to a less degree, 
*operative everywhere, and everywhere they have produced 
a counter movement. Mr. Laski, who is an Englishman, 
has made a valuable contribution to this reaction against 
the orthodox theory of State sovereignty. 

The author traces the divergence in the two views to an 
opposition between monism and pluralism. The orthodox 
theory of State sovereignty sees some mystic value in unity. 
He quotes a “ sober German jurist ” as using the following 
words in dealing with the political theory of sovereignty : 
“Everywhere the One comes before the Many. . . . Unity is 
the root of all, and therefore of all social existence.” The 
logical outcome of this monistic view is that the State is a 
unique personality, an association in quality unique, with 
absolute power over all other associations and personalities 
contained within it, and with a right to the absolutely 
undivided allegiance of its members. The political conse- 
quences of this theory for liberty of thought, action, and 
conscience are immense, and their practical importance 
we have seen exemplified several times in the history of this 
country during the last twenty years. 

The value of Mr. Laski’s volume comes from the fact 
that it is analytic. He takes certain large examples of 
political controversy of the last century in which the theory 
of sovereignty was involved, and analyses the implications 
of the political actions and arguments of the two sides. 
He has worked out these politico-philosophical studies in 
great detail and with great care. They are extremely interest- 
ing. It is significant, and at first sight rather startling, to 
find that they are all connected with religion; the Dis- 
ruption of 1843 in the Established Church of Scotland, the 
Oxford Movement, the events of 1850 and 1870 connected 
with the Catholic Revival, and finally Bismarck’s Kultur- 
kampf. A little reflection will show that Mr. Laski is fully 
justified in the choice of his examples. Nowhere are the im- 
plications of the political theory of sovereignty more clearly 
brought out than in those questions of Church and State and 
of civil and religious allegiance. 

The tendency of Mr. Laski’s political thought and of the 
conclusions which he draws from his analytical studies is 
fairly clear. It is, however, rather difficult to criticise it or 
to estimate its value. This book is the first of a series of 
studies on the same subject, and the author hopes eventually 
to “ attempt a more constructive discussion.” So far what he 
has succeeded in doing in this book is to show what the 
political theory of undivided allegiance and the legal theory 
of complete sovereignty imply, materialised, for instance, 
in the Bismarckian Kulturkampf, and the actions of British 
Courts and Parliament with regard to the General Assembly 
of the Scottish Church between 1834 and 1843. These doc- 
trines of State sovereignty and undivided allegiance, he 
shows, have been met—and, in fact, continually defeated— 
by a pluralist theory which makes the State only one among 
many associations, all of which possess a “ sovereignty ” 
and claim an allegiance from the individual within their 
respective spheres. Mr. Laski himself is obviously in favour 
of the divided allegiance ; and the whole of modern his- 
tory shows that the rigidly monistie theory is psychologically 
false, and fraught with social danger when pressed to its 
logical conclusions. But the other theory is beset also by 
great difficulties and dangers, both theoretical and practical. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Laski in his future studies will deal 
constructively with them. For instance, there is a funda- 
mental question involved in the Scottish Church controversy 
which is not adequately dealt with in these pages. The con- 
tention that the sphere of the State is temporal and that 
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of the Church spiritual, and that each claims and should 
obtain allegiance in its respective sphere, is attractive ; but 
its value as a philosophical theory or a political rule of 
action seems to fade as soon as one sees that the two spheres 
actually overlap. The point is that if we are to deny the abso- 
lute sovereignty of the State, we are still left with the task 
of defining its limits. That task, by no means a light one, 
still lies before Mr. Laski. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Greek Ideals. By C. Detiste Burns. Bell. 5s. net. 

Mr. Burns has taken another step in the effort which scholars are now 
making to diffuse a knowledge of Greek life among intelligent but not 
classically trained English readers. The number of such books appear- 
ing in recent years is a symptom of our restless and inquiring time, 
and may be a sign that our inquiries are not aimless and need not be 
fruitless. Mr. Burns analyses the life of Athens in order that we may 
see clearly the mainsprings of a community which was in many ways 
more successful and harmonious than our own; but, while he quite 
casts out the antiquarian spirit, he avoids the propagandist zeal which 
would bid us, with complete futility, to model our society strictly on 
that of Athens. He examines first the great religious ceremonies and 
finds the social ideal of Greece best expressed there ; next he analyses 
the opposing schools of politics and literature, and finally the work of 
the great philosophers. He writes throughout for the intelligent 
general reader rather than for scholars, and he preserves an altogether 
admirable freedom from bias. We do not want to be like the Greeks ; 
but the problem of life was essentially the same to them as to us, and 
we cannot but learn something from a survey of the solution which they 
achieved. Some such opportunity as this for the modern world was 
intended in Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s Greek View of Life and in Mr. 
Livingstone’s Greek Genius. Mr. Burns follows these writers, and his 
book is not unworthy to be mentioned side by side with theirs. 


Two Towns—One City. By Jonun F. Macponatp. Grant Richards. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Macdonald, who died in 1915 of consumption supposed to have 
been contracted during his assiduous visits to sick and wounded French 
soldiers in various hospitals, left behind him a number of sketches 
of Paris and London scattered in the pages of periodicals. These 
sketches, here collected, show him as one of those journalists who 
really did assist the Entente, a movement which, more than any other 
of our time, owed its spontaneity to the influence of the Press. Mr. 
Macdonald was one of those gay and graceful writers who are admired 
in newspaper offices for their ability to make something out of next to 
nothing, and who are commonly neglected by readers, who know no 
more than that they have been momentarily pleased in a way they 
do not trouble to understand. Not all of these writers are amiable 
or useful members of the community ; and we can hardly regret that 
some of them do not enjoy a public recognition comparable with their 
real influence. But Mr. Macdonald devoted himself with such skill 
and so much good humour to a worthy object that he deserves some- 
thing more than the ordinary reward of the journalist. He was a true 
journalist ; that is, he had a real passion for the superficial things of 
the day and knew how to express it in an immediately telling style. 
It is easy enough to forgive the somewhat obvious pleasantries and 
the more obvious sentimentalities which are the implements of the 
journalist on account of the amusing fabric which he weaves out of 
them. Mr. Macdonald’s writings will not last very long ; his colours 
are too high, his conclusions too flimsy. But they are still alive now ; 
and those who like reading about themselves—that is, all readers of 
this sort of journalism—will enjoy Mr. Macdonald’s chapters on London. 
The chapters on Paris are less remarkable as virtuoso performances, 
but they are equally entertaining. 


The Later Middle Ages. By R.B.Mowar. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press. 4s. 6d. 

Things come and go and change in this our shifting day, but the 
text-book—and more particularly the text-book of history—seems not 
to budge at all. It is difficult to imagine that the volume now before us 
can supersede any of its predecessors or make a new place for itself. 
It is intended presumably for the use of sixth-forms at schools and 
as a handy crammer for the Universities. The facts appear to be 
correct, but there are far too many of them, and there is no more 
perspective of Europe than might be gained by a fly crawling over a 
map. We are aware that it is the practice for the smaller and humbler 
sort of text-book to give as much information as space will allow. 
But we are not aware of any reason why this practice should continue ; 
and we submit that it is the business of such elementary volumes to 
present the outlines of their subjects in as clear and as suggestive a 
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By HORACE BLEACKLEY. 
16s. net. 

The publication of an important Life of JOHN WILKES, by Mr. Horace 
Bleackley, next week is particularly timely, for it is Wilkes whose name 
is chiefly associated with the defeat of the last attempt at autocracy in 
England. But apart from his political achievements Wilkes was an 
extraordinarily interesting personality, and Mr. Bleackley sets out. in full 
the social side of the man whose contemporaries professed to doubt whether 
he was the Friend of Liberty or Libertinism. 
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CLEMENCEAU. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
The English edition, translated by J. LEWIS MAY, contains many im- 
portant additions and has been brought practically up to date. 


SOLDIER MEN 


By YEO. 3s. 6d. net. 

* SOLDIER MEN ” is a series of sketches of soidier life and character, 
mostlyin Egypt and Gallipoli. It is written bya brilliant young officer, who 
had already made his mark at Oxford before the war. It differs from other 
War books in that it deals rather with the human aspect of the soldier, 
and with the way in which the incidents of the War affect the individual, 
than with the incidents themselves. 
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OR, THE INSIDE OF THINGS 
By QUIVIS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


** The author has written with refinement and knowledge and sympathy 
upon many things.”"—Country Life. 
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Introduction by CAPTAIN DESMOND COKE, and a 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 


IMPERIAL 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


2s. 6d. net. 
“The War songs reveal the same transparent fineness of temper and 
spring directly from a heart unflinchingly brave and gay.”’"—T'imes. 


6/- NOVELS OF THE DAY 


AUTUMN 
By MURIEL HINE (Mrs. Sidney Coxon). 


“ Undoubtedly ‘ Autumn’ remains a story to read, and remember.” 
-Punch. 
“ Full of character, cleverness, and real observation.”’"—Tatler. 


THE LONDON NIGHTS OF 
BELSIZE 
By VERNON RENDALL. 
** Readers will enjoy the stories for the adventure in them alone : others 


for the blend of narrative and the kind of Attic commentary that ac- 
companies and freshens them. . . . / A most accomplished book.’ Vation. 


THE MAGPIE’S NEST 


By ISOBEL PATERSON, Author of “ The Shadow 
Riders.”’ 
“ Hope Fielding is admirably shown, and she fascinates by her cool wit 
and her eager heart, her vitality and her candour in dealing with her own 
alfairs.”’"— Manchester Guardian. 


THE LONG SPOON 


By Mrs. CHARLES BRYCE, Author of “‘ Mrs. Vander- 
stein’s Jewels,”’ &c. 
“ Mrs. Bryce has made the daring experiment of grafting a real witch, 





JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, W. 1. 





exercising her craft on approved medieval lines, on to a story of modern 
life.""— Westminster Gazette. 
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manner as possible. The minuter facts may be obtained in the detailed 
histories ; what we should look for in this sort of book is not a confusing 
compilation of names and dates, but a proper introduction to the 
subject. Mr. Mowat’s pages are speckled with names and dates, and 
may perhaps provide a convenient book of reference ; but it is very 
difficult to glean from them any clear idea of the development of 
Europe during the extremely interesting period (1254-1494) which he 


THE CITY 


UOTATIONS of the various War Loans now present 
O a strange anomaly, for while the 5 Per Cent. Loan 
stands at a little below 944, the 4} Per Cent. 
Loan is quoted at 94. This is not accounted for by earlier 
redemption, for the 4} Per Cent. Loan is repayable in 
1945 (the Government having the option of redeeming it 
any time after December Ist, 1925), whereas the 5 Per 
Cent. Loan is redeemable in 1947, the Government reserving 
the right to pay it off any time after 1929, The explanation 
of the steady rise of late in the price of the 4} Per Cent. 
Loan is that it carries with it the right to be accepted as 
cash at its face value, i.e., £100 of Loan will be counted 
as £100 of cash in connection with any further Loan that 
may be issued. This applied, of course, to the 5 Per Cent. 
Loan when it was issued in January last, and holders of 
the 44 Per Cent. Loan availed themselves of their right 
of conversion to such an extent that only about twenty 
millions sterling of the 44 Per Cent. Loan remains in circula- 
tion. The word seems to have been passed round that, 
in connection with the next Loan, this conversion right 
attaching to the 44 Per Cent. Loan will be valuable; and, 
as a consequence, many people are actually selling the 
5 Per Cent. Loan in order to purchase the 4} Per Cent. 
Loan, which, at its present price, yields only 4} per cent. 
* * * 


It may be that history will repeat itself, and that when 
the next Loan makes its appearance the price of the 44 Per 
Cent. Loan will make a sudden jump on account of its’ 
conversion rights ; but in one respect the case is different. 
When he. announced the terms of the last Loan at the 
Guildhall in January, Mr, Bonar Law, in admonishing his 
audience to strain every nerve to subscribe to the utmost, 
warned people against holding off in the expectation that 
they might obtain a subsequent Loan on more favourable 
terms. He indicated clearly that this would not occur, 
and added, significantly, that if it were necessary to raise 
further moneys “the resources of civilisation are not 
exhausted.”’ Now, unless the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had something quite special in his mind such as, let us 
say, the giving away of a pound of potatoes or a pound of 
sugar with every allotment of £100 of War Loan, he can 
only have referred to a forced Loan, and it is difficult to 
believe that, in the face of his remarks on that occasion, 
more favourable terms should be offered in connection with 
the next Loan. If this were to be the case, it would be 
difficult to persuade people that a later opportunity might 
not again occur for which it would pay them to hold back 
their money. That some people, however, do consider 
that the next Loan will be favourable to the possessor of 
capital is clear from the fact that the 44 Per Cent. Loan 
has risen from 91} at the beginning of this month to 94. 
The 3} Per Cent. Loan stands at 86}, as compared with 
87 at the beginning of the month ; but on its purely invest- 
ment merits deserves to be higher, for it is repayable at 
par on March 1, 1928. This means that purchasers to-day 
of £100 of this Loan at £86 15s. will receive less than eleven 
years hence a profit of £13 5s., which is the equivalent of a 
good amount of deferred income, and has the advantage, 
from the holder’s point of view, of not being subject to 
income tax, no tax being payable on appreciation of capital. 
People who are selling their 5 Per Cent. Loan in order to 


buy the 44 Per Cent. Loan are gambling on the terms of 
the next Loan, and are, unless they are in possession of 
special inside information, running a risk. 

* * * 


The British Trade Corporation prospectus is now out, 


and invites the public to subscribe 150,000 shares of £10 
each at par ; 100,000 shares of a similar denomination have 


already been subscribed privately and allotted at par, 


The Governor of the new corporation is Lord Faringdon, 
who was chairman of the Commission which reported in 
favour of the formation of some such institution, and 
the directors are certainly representative of powerful 
trade and financial interests, for they include Mr. Arthur 
Balfour (of the well-known Sheffield firm of cutlers), Mr. 
Dudley Docker (president of the Federation of British 
Industries), Sir Vincent Caillard (a director of Vickers), 
the Right Hon. F. Huth Jackson (of Frederick Huth and 
Co.), Mr. J. H. B. Noble (a director of Armstrong, Whit- 
worth and Co.), Sir Hallewell Rogers (chairman of the 
Birmingham Small Arms Company), Mr. Lennox B. Lee 
(chairman of the Calico Printers’ Association), Mr. W. H. N. 
Goschen (of Frithling and Goschen), and Sir William B. 
Peat (the well-known accountant), With directors of 
Vickers, Armstrong, Whitworth, and the Birmingham 
Small Arms Company on the board, the armaments industry 
seems to be rather well represented, and it is to be hoped 
that this is not an indication of the direction the new 
corporation will take in facilitating British trade in foreign 
countries. Applicants for shares have to sign a declaration 
that they are British-born subjects, and that there is no 
arrangement under which they shall hold any of the shares 
in trust for any foreign State, foreign corporation, or corpora- 
tion under foreign control. In this connection a definition 
is given of what is understood by “ foreign control,” which 
may form a useful precedent ; by this is meant a corpora- 
tion of which the majority of the directors are foreigners, 
or in which the majority of the votes are under the control, 
whether directly or indirectly, of foreigners. The corpora- 
tion proposes to appoint representatives in the chief cities 
of the world and to establish information bureaux, whilst 
a suitable staff to advise upon technical questions is in 
course of formation. Companies of this description usually 
make money on financial operations ; but as the principal 
object of the British Trade Corporation is to foster British 
trade abroad, it remains to be seen what profits it will 
earn for its shareholders from its efforts in that direction. 
The constitution of the board is such that it may be relied 
upon to earn good profits on the financial side. 


* * Oo” 


That it is possible to prophesy with fair accuracy the 
results of some rubber companies is shown by the report 
which has just been issued of the Lendu Rubber Company 
for the twelve months ended March 31st last. In recom- 
mending this company’s shares in these notes of January 8th, 
1916, it was pointed out that the property consisted of 
1,678 acres in Malacca, of which about 1,200 acres were 
under cultivation, and after giving other particulars, it 
was stated that the company should reach the dividend- 
paying stage ere long, and that between 10 and 15 per 
cent. was expected. The report now issued shows that 
the profit for the year was £15,682, against £8,239 during 
the previous year and £1,277 for the year before; whilst 
the dividend for the year was 12} per cent., free of income 
tax, which is equivalent to nearly 17 per cent. subject to 
tax. Crop expansion was considerable, and even after 
allowing for Excess Profits duty the company’s position 
must be regarded as satisfactory. When recommended 


here the price of the shares was 21s. ; it is now 38s. 9d. 
Emin Davies. 
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The Organic 
Chemical Industry 


in England 
By Levinstein Lid. 
ITH  to-day’s “ Manchester 


Guardian” there is issued a 
separate section by Levinstein 
Ltd. on some of the problems of science 
and industry that have come to light 
during the last year or two. This is 
published as part of the ordinary issue. 
Among the principal contributors are : 
Prof. H. E. Armstrong, F.R.S. 
Prof. A. G. Green, F.R.S. 
Prof. G. T. Morgan, F.R.S. 
Prof. W. H. Perkin, F.R.S. 
Prof. W. F. Pope, F.R.S. 
Dr. A. Ree Dr. Saleeby 


Dr. Herbert Levinstein, F.1.C., M.Sc, 


And others. 
Illustrations by 


Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A. 


This extra section is published as part 
of the ordinary issue of The 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 


Which on Saturdays costs Twopence. 


A limited number of extra copies will be 
available, and will be sent on receipt of four 
penny stamps by the publishers : 


3 Cross Street, Menchester. 
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HIS section is published with the object of 

bringing before a thoughtful section of 

the public the conditions which, in the 
opinion of several distinguished men of science, 
must be satisfied if the industry of organic 
chemical manufacture is to thrive in England. 


It is the growing conviction of many eminent 
scientific men that a large part of their troubles 
and failures in “‘ The scientific industries ” has 
been the want of an informed and enlightened 
public opinion. For that state of things 
scientific men are themselves largely to blame. 
They have written in bold characters over their 
activities the words “Not for the general 
public,” and that, as much as our educational 
system, is probably to blame for the popular 
ignorance of everything that they know and 
cherish. This publication has for its object the 
removal, in part at least, of that reproach. 


There can be no safety or progress in the new 
“‘ scientific industries ” without a healthy public 
opinion. Out of an instructed public opinion 
one may hope for wise and statesmanlike action 
on the part of a public Government, but without 
it Government action is likely to be ill-directed, 
capricious, and foredoomed to failure. 


It is not sufficiently realised in England that 
the day of unscientific manufacture is passing. 
The industries of the future will be, like the dye 
industry, of infinite complexity and difficulty. 
Most of our industrial problems hitherto have 
been to do by steam power what was formerly 
done by hand. But the new industries are not 
like that at all. They are not converted handi- 
crafts. ‘They are built up from the depths. 
They start from the idea. One by one industries 
are besieged by the chemist and the physicist. 
One by one they fall. The day is all but over 
when the qualifications of a principal were that 
he had been brought up in the mill or in the 
works and had, therefore, the most complete 
equipment. Ina colour works such a man would 
remain a workman. Years of study and costly 
preparation will be asked of any man who aspires 
to take part in the direction of the complex and 
difficult industries of the new world of to- 


n1orrow. 


Lord Moulton has said :— 

“It is too lightly assumed that the English 
people will have learnt the lesson which 
the experiences of this war ought to have 
taught them, namely, that they must change 
their ways in many departments of national 
industry.” 

‘There are many heartening signs of a new 
spirit in responsible quarters, but little can be 
done without the backing of an enlightened 


public opinion. 
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